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WHAT THEY SAY. 

SUPEKINTENDENT Corwin F. PALMER, Ando- 
ver, Mass. : The greatest work of the public schools 
is to arouse the interests and elevate the ideals of 
the child— to stir deep his spirit and bring the 
best there is in him to the surface and foster it, fos- 
ter it until it becomes a fixity in his character. 


SUPERINTENDENT G. A. Sruart, Mew Britain, 
Ct.: The demand for shorter school days through- 
out the country, due largely to the complaint chat 
the pupils were being overworked and the desire 
on the part of the parents that life be made easy 
for their children, has resulted in causing the pu- 
pils to spend just enough time on studies to escape 
censure, 


SUPERINTENDENT R. B. DupGEon, Madson, 
Wisconsin; Whatever is needed to prepare our 
boys and girls for their future duties must be in- 
corporated into the school system. Our children 
should not only be given that training which will 
enable them to earn money, but also that which 
will teach them how to spend wisely and save pru- 
dently. 


SUPERINTENDENT S. Brick, Uxbridge, Mass. ; 
We are forgetting that it takes time to grow. The 
art of childhood is fast becoming lost; and yet 
this great world of undiscovered things is crying 
eagerly for men and women who can do things, 
who can think for themselves, who have the virile 
strength and the power to meet crises and sur- 
mount obstacles. 


Jutta McDonouGn, Minn.: An awak- 
ened interest in the recitation period should be 
fostered by the study period. The proper use of 
the study period teaches the child independence in 
gaining knowledge. The teacher who has trained 
students to independence and self-control has done 
much toward aiding such student for a broader 
life. The most successful teacher is the one who 
has taught individuals and not classes. 


Proressor G. F. Swain, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology: It is acause for regret that there 
is such a contrast between the discipline of the col- 
lege and that of real life. In college a student may 
fail to keep a large proportion of his engagements 
and do half his work wrong, and yet get what he is 
after, his diploma. In after life he could break very 
few appointments without losing his place, and he 
could retain no position if half or a quarter of his 
work was erroneous. 


LOOKING ABOUT.—(V.) 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


[Notes on an eight-weeks trip in November and Decem- 
ber, 1906.] 


Superior is in a pocket as completely as is San 
Diego. It is always a surprise that such cities can 
wield any considerable influence in the state, but S. 
T. Black at San Diego and I. C. McNeill at Su- 
perior have made normal schools that are far 
famed. 

The personality which a normal school develops 
is always an interesting study. That for which the 
Superior school stands, in which, so far as I know, 
it leads all others, with the possible exception of 
the West Chester school, is in the reputation cf 
the entire faculty as exemplified in the way the 
protessors are called to higher salaries and to po- 
sitions of greater prominence. It is a feature of 
Mr. McNeill’s creed that you can get the highest 
talent when it is known that acceptance places one 
on the road to something better. Personally, I 
know of twelve persons in first-class positions 
whom Mr. McNeill had taken from slight experi- 
ence, or from a side track, and who went, after two 
or three years, into something decidedly better, all 
within ten years, and I do not know anything ap- 
proaching this in any other experience. The sur- 
prising feature of this is that it is practically im- 
possible for those seeking teachers to visit Su- 
perior. Reputation, presentation of fruits of one’s 
work, and personal interviews must do it. 

Of those who have gone forth are E. W. Walker, 
who is superintendent of school for the deaf at 
Delevan, at a salary of $4,000; N. A. Harvey, in 
the Ypsilanti normal school, at a salary of about 
$3,000; G. L. Bowman, principal of the county 
normal school at Menomonie, Wis. ; Professor 
Martin, who has become a college professor; C. 
A. Donnelly,-who became assistant state superin- 
tendent; S. A. Lynch, principal of the high school 
at Superior; Miss Susan Bailey, principal of nor- 
mal training school at Port Huron; F. W. Eply, 
in normal school at Bellingham, Wash.; Miss Lucy 
Norton in the Ypsilanti normal and Miss Georgia 
Barker in the Seattle high school; Emily Wright, 
in the Chicago high school; N. A. Young, superin- 
tendent of Waupaca, Wis.; and G. H. Jenson, su- 
perintendent of normal school in the Philippines. 
Most of these receive $2,000 or more. In addi- 
tion to these, Miss Pattingill, Miss Barber, Miss 
Kromer, and Miss Bettis have been elected else- 
where, but were retained by increasing their sala- 
ries here. 

The training school is much more than a school for 
practice on the part of the normal students; it is 
a place for the solving of educational problems, 
and it stands for several important departures in 
primary and grade work. No feature of the school 
is more vital than the principal of this training 
school. The summer school is a feature that only 
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the Oshhosh school has in this state, I think. 

Another noticeable feature of the school is that 
there is so little possible local attendance that the 
students must come from a distance, from many 
localities, and this adds materially to the age and 
earnestness of the students. Local students are 
usually young, often take a normal school course 
merely because it is at home, and inevitably have 
numerous non-professional interests; all this is 
quite different in a student body that comes from 
a distance. The spirit of the school reveals this 
changed attitude. 

The city schools have had many and exciting ex- 
periences in the past twenty years. It was here that 
William H. Elson, now Cleveland’s $6,000 superin- 
tendent, first attracted national attention. W. 
E. Maddock has been adjusting himself to his en- 
vironment remarkably well. He knew the field 
when he took up the work as none of his pre- 
decessors did. He had been here as a principal, 
had taken a course of pedagogy at Harvard, and 
had been elected elsewhere when this superin- 
tendency was urged upon him. The city schools 
work in entire harmony with the normal school 
and have come to stand for special success in 
methods, so that some of the grade teachers, nota- 
bly Miss Elizabeth McCormick, have all the insti- 
tute work they can do in vacation time. 


EDUCATION ABROAD AND AT HOME. 
BY ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN. 


[Meeting of superintendents and school officers at Yale 
University, January 19, 1907.] 

We sometimes find that to look abroad and see 
what our neighbors are doing is the best way to 
quicken our zeal and confirm our courage for the 
work at home. It is perhaps the chief function of 
a commissioner of education to take the part of an 
apostle, and “stir up your pure minds by way of 
remembrance” Of what other men are doing in 
other fields. 

We can hardly tell whether this age in which we 
are living is one’ of the great, creative periods in 
the history of our education or not. We are too 
neaf to the facts to judge of them comparatively. 
But there can be no doubt that we are living in a 
very interesting period, when a great deal is doing 
in a great many different directions—more, I be- 
lieve, and in more directions than we begin to 
realize till we stop and look and think. I am go- 
ing to select rather arbitrarily a few of the things 
that are going on in widely separated educational 
fields, and remind you of them here—for the facts 
are generally known to you already—in the hope 
that some good may come of a little quiet consid- 
eration of these things. It will not be forgotten 
that there are many more things, quite as good, 
that are going on and are equally worthy of such 
consideration. Those of which I shall speak may 
be grouped under the five heads of Rural Schools, 
City School, Universities, High Schools, and State 
Supervision. 

1. There is probably no weaker point in our 
educational systems than the supervision of 
schools in country districts. In the most of the 
states these schools are under the nominal over- 
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sight of a county superintendent, who is expected 
to visit each of them at least once a year. As. 
might be expected, a large proportion of these 
schools are woefully lacking in any adequate super- 
vision. Yet even here many improvements are 
making. 

In six of the states there has been legislation 
within the past two years relative to the qualifica- 
tions of the county superintendent. This office is 
gradually becoming less political and more educa- 
tional. Even under existing conditions and re- 
quirements, here and there a superintendent makes 
the work of his schools interesting and vital, as Mr. 
Kern has done among his “Winnebagoes” in IlIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin have provided 
for annual county conventions of district school 
directors, attendance being in part mandatory and 
provision being made for payment of the expense 
of such attendance. A proposal has been made to 
the Missouri legislature that deputy county super- 
intendents be provided to visit and supervise the 
schools, a provision which if wisely administered 
and extended might in time give the country 
schools some of the advantage now reserved for 
the schools of our cities—close and stimulating su- 
pervision and special guidance in the teaching of 
new and difficult subjects. Massachusetts after 
some years of steady extension, finally, in the year 
1902, brought the last fragments of the common- 
wealth under its system of town supervision. The 
consolidation of rural school districts, with pro- 
vision for the transportation of pupils to a central 
school has spread from its early centres in Massa- 
chusetts and Ohio and has now taken its place in 
the educational system of about three-fifths of the 
states. 

In some localities this one change has wrought 
wonders. Instead of small, scattered schools, 
under a feeble stimulus of public opinion and mak- 
ing but a feeble impress on the social life of re- 
mote communities, there are now well-graded cen- 
tral schools, each with its principal and little 
“faculty.” Such a central school is‘the heart of a 
social organism spread over many miles of terri- 
tory. Every morning the strong heart draws into 
itself the young blood of all that wide community ; 
every afternoon it sends it out again through a 
spreading arterial system of country roads, and 
with it goes, into far-off homes, the quickening of 
a new spiritual life. A recent sojourner at the 
bureau of education told of one of these schools he- 
had visited far away from any town. He found a 
modern, city schoolhouse, built of brick, rising all 
alone from a wide and empty prairie. No other 
house was near it—nothing but roads. The 
school appeared in the morning all at once, com- 
ing out of the distance in various conveyances, 
each with its cheerful and wide-awake human load. 
Some of the older boys had been given the con- 
tracts for driving these carryalls. In this way, 
they were themselves kept in school, when other- 
wise they would have been away earning money 
elsewhere, their schooling at an end. When the 
school day came to a close, the children were 
quickly on the road again, and in fifteen minutes 
the schoolhouse was once more an empty city im 
the wilderness. 
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By such ways as these and others that I do not 
attempt to enumerate, positive improvement 1s 
making in many of our country schools. Yet, we 
must admit that, generally speaking, this part of 
our educational system is in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and can only hope that its betterment will 
go forward more rapidly in this twentieth century 
than it has gone in the later years of the century 
before. 

2. The progress in some of our larger cities, at 
least in certain directions, has been almost revolu- 
tionary. So great have been the changes of city 
life that only by rapid transformations could the 
schools meet the new tasks laid upon them. There 
is something almost startling in the promptitude 
with which great numbers of new immigrants are 
brought into the schools of Boston and New York 
and taught the beginnings of American speech and 
American ways. On the East Side of New York, 
block after block has each its great and modern 
building housing thousands of school children, 
who swarm all through the close and towering 
tenements on every hand. Merely to provide the 
schools for so many and to bring them into school, 
whatever may be done with them there, is to equal 
in stress and toil a hard campaign in some great 
war. But how much more than this is actually 
done! Medical inspection, now getting into work- 
ing order; provision of trained nurses, who find 
here a boundless field for their service; roof play- 
grounds; bath (every week!); special training for 
the backward and the defective, a boon not only 
to those for whom it is intended, but for the 
teachers and pupils of the regular classes as well; 
schools for the truant and the incorrigible; music, 
drawing, manual training, physical culture, and 
domestic arts; evening lectures, continuation 
courses; high schools beyond, differentiated to 
meet a variety of needs; a college or university 
beckoning still further up the road. Yes, it is a 
mighty work that is going on in the school sys- 
tems of our cities. And now that the zeal for new 
things is fairly abroad in them, we may look for 
wider experiment in good ways undiscovered as 
yet: More may come from the school breakfast 
plan, the school savings banks, the part-time 
schooling of children on the upper edge of the 
period covered by child labor laws. There will 
doubtless be a greater differentiation in the work 
of the grammar schools. The school board of 
Chicago has already for some years had its divi- 
sion for the investigation of special problems in 
the growth and the psychology of school children, 
as a great railroad has its physical and chemical 
laboratories; two towns so far apart in almost 
every way as Philadelphia and Columbus, Georgia, 
are now fairly entering upon the experiment of 
public schools of trades; the City University of Cin- 
cinnati has undertaken to give boys a practical 
course in engineering, by dividing the day regu- 
larly between work in college classes and ordinary 
employment in neighboring shops. In a hundred 
different directions new hopes and _ possibilities 
open up, and who shall say where a permanent 
limit must be set! 

The fact, however, which I would emphasize 
here is simply this, that, under improved systems 
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of administration, our city schools are coming to. 
be great fields for the most desirable and legiti- 
mate educational experimentation. The cities are 
compelled to experiment, for they cannot keep up. 
with the growth of new need which follows fast on 
changing social conditions, unless they enter upon 
ways that precedent and custom never yet have 
known. Large plans must be tried on a large 
field. Some things that are worth doing in educa- 
tion can be done easily and effectively in a city of 
a million inhabitants, when the same things could 
be done in the first instance only with difficulty in 
a city of one hundred thousand and perhaps not at 
all in a city of ten thousand. In other particulars 
the advantage has often rested with the smaller 
community. At the present time, more largely 
than ever before, educational interest is directed to. 


the new undertakings of our great metropolitan 
centres. 


a 


THE RELATION 0F THE SCHOOL TO THE ACTIV- 
ITIES OF THE COMMUNITY. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT T. A. STIGER, 
Everett, Washington. 


A successful rural teacher is as worthy of respect 
as is the city teacher, and anyone that wil] examine 
his convictions will agree that the teacher who un- 
dertakes, single handed and alone, the training of 
young men and women and the turning into proper 
channels the tireless energy of youth, must be that 
paragon of perfection, —a broad-minded, sensible 
American woman. 

Every teacher, no matter whether well educated 
or fairly well educated, who proposes to teacha 
school in any rural district, should enter into the 
work with an earnest desire to make the school of 
profit to the community and to herself; to be will- 
ing at a sacrifice of time and labor to take the so- 
cial ard intellectual environments of that particu- 
lar community as the first great problem for so- 
lution, and if possible work out the best way to 
manipulate the environment so as to arouse the 
self-activity of the pupil and make the conditions 
favorable for the development of the real good 
that is in every child. 

The teacher is either the life or the death of the 
community spirit and the school. The child is the 
centre of attraction, and its being properly schooled 
determines the success or failure of the teacher, 
If the teacher is a failure the relation of the school 
to the community is destroyed. If the teacher isa 
success the way is clear for co-operation and proper 
relationship to all the activities of the community, 

_Every man or woman in the business of teaching 
or in any other business at some time in life comes 
into a community that inspires him with the belief 
that he has been called todosome great moral 
work—to preach. It does a person a great deal of 
good to have such an inspiration, but to imagine 
that one’s plain duty is to setabout to accomplish 
great things and to raise the community to ahigher 


plain of right living will result disastrously to. 
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the community. People in any community do not 
relish having their faults noised about and empha- 
sized, and especially to be told that their children 
are all going the downward path. Such insanedem- 
onstrations on the part of the teacher will destroy 
the relationship and any power that the school 
might otherwise exert for good.—Address. 


WALT WHITMAN. 


BY SAM WALTER FOSS. 


Gone has the savor from the salt 
With Walt. 

An untamed stallion, strong and sure, 

He galloped through our literature; 

No critic trainer had the grit 

To tame him to the bridle bit, 

No rein his headlong speed could halt, 
Unharnessed Walt. 


A man of many a flaw and fault 
Was Walt. 
He never tried to train his thought 
To blossom in a flower pot; 
With careless hand he flung his seeds, 
And some grew roses, some grew weeds, 
And some rich flowers of purple blood 
Sprung from the mud. 


O’er custom's fence, with easy vault, 
Leaped Walt. 
The pendant’s gown he would not don, 
Nor hold his pen with handcuffs on. 
His rhythm, like a fetterless sea, 
Broke in mad music and debris 
Against the bowlders of his age 
With giant rage. 


We shall not find ‘neath heaven's vault 
Another Walt. 
He gave a gift beyond all pelf, 
Man’s greatest gift—he gave himself. 
Then bear, with dead hands on his breast, 
This shaggy old man to his rest. 
A strong audacious soul has fled, 
Now Walt is dead. 
—From Back Country Poems. 


THE EVOLUTIONARY ASPECT OF SCHOOL SUB- 
JECTS. 


BY CHARLFS R. MAXWELL, 
Quincy, I11. 

Evolution and development have become watch- 
words in modern educational theory. These con- 
cepts have proven to be as illuminating in this field 
as in other fields of scientific research to which 
they have been applied. It would be an interest+ 
ing task to indicate how and why this has been 
true. However, these concepts have been ap- 
plied to the process in its entirety. It is well that 
in the beginning this has been the case, for other- 
wise we would get only a fragmentary view. But, 
if we will continue to take this same attitude, and 
seek to apply this method of investigation to each 
of the subjects of the curriculum, still greater bene- 
fits will accrue. It is a truism that the teacher 
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must have command of the subject matter which 
she presents ; that she must know something of the 
method of the mind in gaining new knowledge; 
but before she has a complete view she must know 
the development of the subject she teaches. We 
hear the cry on all sides that the curriculum is 
overcrowded. New subjects are being added 
while the material in the older, subjects remains 
the same. It is interesting to note that it is the 
new subject which receives violent opposition, 
even when it is generally acknowledged that it is 
of vital importance. On the other hand, the ques- 
tion is hardly ever raised as to the value of any of 
the subject matter of the older subjects of the 
curriculum. We often hear teachers raising a 
storm of protest against a text-book which has 
omitted some material that has been merely a dead 
weight. 

The reason for this, according to the writer’s 
point of view, is due tq the fact that the evolution- 
ary aspect has been neglected. If teachers under- 
stood more fully that much material finds a place 
in text-books simply because of tradition, would 
they place the same emphasis on all parts: of a 
subject, as is most generally the case to-day? If 
they had a perspective view, would not teachers be 
more in sympathy with reforms that are gradually 
being brought about? What work has been done 
in this direction seems to have the desired effects. 

We cannot expect the average teacher to do any 
great amount of investigation. Yet any teacher 
who will make a collection of representative text- 
books of the past decades will get considerable 
aid from a careful comparison of these books. 
This work must be done largely by the person who 
has at his command great library resources. 
These studies should be pursued-until we are freed 
from the incubus of much material that can be 
justified only from the standpoint of tradition. 
The conditions which made this subject matter es- 
sential to the life of a people no longer existing, 
it should be discarded. When the pruning knife 


‘has been used as it should, we will not find it so 


difficult to introduce new and more vital subject 
matter. 


> > 


THE SIN OF THE STUMBLING BLOCK. 


BY MARGARET E. SCHALLENBERGER, PH.D, 
San Jose, California. 

Every honest soul should be ready to aid and 
abet normal school graduates, these enthusiasts, 
in their attempts to carry out the projects with 
which their brave young minds and hearts are full. 
Let me urge you to “stand by” and defend them 
even if once in a way they should fall into error. 
All spirited action is somewhat dangerous; and 
they are so young, so eager, so full of heavenly 


- hope. - The casting of even the tiniest stumbling 


block in the path of one of these honest, ambitious 
young souls ought to be placed somewhere in the 
category of the seven deadly sins —Address at the 
San Diego normal school graduation. 


What we need to-day is to grip the fact that the world wants men who can think 
and learn and express themselves, and that our schools and colleges must supply such 
men—and women also.—President Warfield, Lafayette College. 
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VACCINATION. 
BY FRANCES GULICK JEWETT. 


On a certain evening in June, 1905, in a lodging 
house in Cleveland, Ohio, one hundred and fifty 
men were either in their beds and bunks or were 
about to crawl into them when five city doctors 
appeared and insisted on vaccinating every man 
among them. 

Crippled men and blind men, young men and 
old men, all were summoned and all had to submit. 
Some were willing and some were unwilling, but 
the doctors were firm. They worked fast, took arm 
after arm as the men marched past, and within two 
hours all were safely vaccinated and the doctors 
gone. 

The reason for the rush was that a man was 
down with smallpox in Rochester, New York, and 
he said that he had comefrom this particular lodg- 
ing house in Cleveland. At once, therefore, the 
Rochester health officers telegraphed to the Cleve- 
land health officers about it. They in turn tele- 
phoned to the doctors of the city, and no man 
among them delayed on the way, for each one knew 
the danger. Each was, therefore, anxious to pro- 
tect the men who had been exposed and to save the 
city from an epidemic. 

Unfortunately some of the men were ignorant 
enough to try to dodge the vaccination. They did 
not realize that the health department had actually 
been too good to them; it had kept them safe so 
long that they had no idea of the fearful fate at 
comes to places that have no wall of vaccination 
around them. 

To understand this, citizens who object to vac- 
cination should have lived on Ponape, one of the 
Caroline Islands, in 1854. At that time a whaling 
vessel passed by, and a sailor with smallpox was 
sent ashore todie. His comrades sailed away and 
left him there. He died soon afterwards and was 
buried by the natives; but they saved his clothes, 
put them on, lent them to each other, and fora 
while were as proud as peacocks are of their 
splendid tails. 

In the meantime, however, a medical missionary 
on the island did all he could to induce the natives 
to burn the clothes and not to wear them, but no 
one of them would give heed. “ Surely the clothes 
are harmless,” they said; ‘“‘we have as good eye- 
sight as the missionary and we see nothing dan- 
gerous about them.” 

That was in April, and then it was that the ter- 
rible history began. First a few were seized by 
smallpox, then others, and still others. All were ig- 
norant; those who were ill lived and died with those 
who were well; each took the disease from some one 
else, and no one tried either to protect himself or 
to protect his friend. Thus the flame was fanned on 
every side, so that by the middle of May the scourg- 
ing epidemic was sweeping across the island likea 
prairie fire. 

The missionary had vaccine matter, but it was 
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too old to be worth anything. He therefore deter- 
mined to try inoculation on himself first and then 
on the natives.. This means that he scratched the . 
skin on his own arm,took a bit of pus from one of 
the sores of a man sick with smal]pox, and rubbed 
it into his scratch. 

If he had not already been protected by vaccina- 
tion, this inoculation would have given him a 
slight attack of smallpox and made him safe from 
the disease for the rest of his life’ As it was, how- 
ever, he found that his American vaccination was 
still protecting him. 

He now turned his attention to the natives, At 
first they were afraid to trust him. They said that 
a foreign God had senta foreign disease to kill 
them, and they did not see what good a foreign 
man could doin such acase. A few, however, dared 
let the missionary inoculate them, and when others. 
saw that these escaped they tried it too. There 
was reason in this, for on every side whole villages 
of men, women, and children were groaning and 
suffering and dying together. 

To escape their fate those who were still well 
now flocked to the missionary by the dozen and the 
fifty each day. They came walking through the 
valleys and sailing in their canoes from every vill- 
age on the island,— old men, and babies in their 
mothers’ arms, young men, and grandmothers 
too, all came together. Sometimes the babies 
screamed with fright, but their mothers held them 
firmly while they were inoculated; for by this 
time they were sure that fright for a baby is not 
half so bad as smallpox. 

The epidemic spent six months working its way 
across the island. When it started there were ten 
thousand people on Ponape, and, in spite of all that 
inoculation had done,whenthe six months were 
over half of those merry, ignorant, brown-skinned 
people were dead and buried; and one sailor with 
the smallpox was the cause of it all.—From “Town, 
and City,” Ginn & Co. 

JUVENILE CRIMINAL CODE. 


For the future guidance of juvenile ‘court pris- 
oners, or youngsters who bid fair to become juve- 
nile court prisoners, the Civic Club Association of 
Philadelphia has had prepared a pamphlet, entitled 
“Laws Boys Should Not Break.” 

None of these laws is set forth in detail, and it 
is expressly stated by the compilers that the 
pamphlet does not contain all the laws that a boy 
can break. 

A perusal of this little book will plunge into pro- 
found gloom any boy who desires to do what is 
right without surrendering all the rights of boy- 
hood. 

He. will learn, for instance, that the flying of 
kites in streets or squares is forbidden under pen- 
alty of $5 fine. 

Any boy who lounges in the street or on corners. 
—that is, a boy who doesn’t keep moving all the 
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time when he is in public—is regarded by the law 
as a nuisance and is punishable as such. 

He must not throw a piece of paper, or a banana 
peel, or an apple core on the street or sidewalk, for 
fear of being fined $5, and that dearest of all boyish 
prerogatives, the building of bonfires, is strictly 
forbidden by an ordinance of 1864. 

If he should “throw or fire any squib, rocket, or 
‘other firework in any of the streets of the city, or 
‘discharge at or from any house any gun, pistol, or 
‘other firearm, or use any gunpowder or 
other explosive material,” whether it be on the 
glorious Fourth of July or any other day, he does 


so at his own peril, legal as well as eeu and 
is subject to arrest and fine. 


For making a loud noise or annoying neighbors, 
the penalty is $10. 

He may not shoot an airgun or hunt, shoot, or 
fish on the Sabbath day. 

If he says anything stronger than “Crackey” or 
“Jiminy crickets” when he happens to stub his toe 
in a public place, he may be deemed a disorderly 
person and fined $10 and costs. The legal charge 
for fishing on Sunday is $25. 

Ball playing and the dear old game of “pussy” 
are nuisances, provided any neighbor chooses to 
‘report them as such. 

Boys must not write on fences, hitching blocks, 
‘posts, or buildings, or carve their names on trees, 
or tie tin cans to dogs’ tails, even if they own the 
‘dogs. 

For encouraging a dog fight a boy may be fined 
$50, and if he shoots craps in an alley he may be 
fined $500 and sent to jail for a year. 

He has no right to smoke cigarettes if he is under 
twenty-oue years of age, and if he is under eighteen 
the law will not permit him to go into a billiard 
room or bowling alley. 

He must not retouch with pencil, charenal, or 
‘mud the posters on the billboards, or rob a spar- 
row’s nest, or steal a ride on a car, or play houkey 
from school, or spit between the teeth or otherwise 
on the sidewalk, or put out a street lamp, or sell 
flowers, matches, shoestrings, and the like.—Phila- 
-delphia North American. 


JUST TRIBUTE. 


The San Francisco Call says:— 
“It is asserted by one of our well-informed Con- 
-suls that the introduction of American educators 


and American educational methods in the Argen- 


tine Republic some years ago resulted in a revolu- 
tion in that country’s educational system, and that 
fact is held by educators generally to be the begin- 
ning of that country’s latest period of national 
growth and development. As Argentina has made 
great strides during recent years, this is a fine trib- 
ute and will go far to offset the supercilious criti- 
-cism sometimes indulged in by foreigners, that 
American methods lack thoroughness.” 
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A PLEA FOR APPLIED COMMON SENSE IN 
EDUCATION. 


BY MARY E. B. WILSON, JEFFERSON, IOWA, 


School work should be conducted on the same 
common-sense principles that any other success- 
ful work is carried on. The architect builds a 
fine house because he first makes a definite plan of 
the house he intends to build, and then follows 
that plan. The successful merchant, doctor, 
lawyer, or any other business man “who brings 
things to pass” has a definite aim in his work, and 
all his efforts are directed to the accomplishment 
of that aim. The average school teacher has an 
aim, but too often it is vague, general, and fails to 
accomplish anything definite. Knowledge gained 
from didactics, psychology, and books on teaching 
has no intrinsic value until it has been vitalized, or 
made to apply to the every-day problems of the 
schoolroom. When the common lesson in arith- 
metic, or grammar, or whatever it may be, has 
been planned so that it does more than keep the 
pupils down to the grindstone of facts, then, and 
only then, the work is education. . 

The inspection of present-day school work re- 
veals the truth that many teachers are working 
“to take classes over ‘oO many pages,” or “to get 
through certain books in the time prescribed by 
the course of study.” 

Emerson’s words give a very true epitome of 
many present-day schools: ‘Public education has 
been taxed with a want of practicality. It may 
justly be claimed that an education to things is not 
given. We are students of words; we are shut up 
in schools and collegcs and recitation rooms for 
ten or fifteen years, and come out at last with a 
memory of words, but cannot use our senses or our 
hands.’ All the work done in the schoolroom— 
the teaching of every subject, all the discipline, 
the methods of having the pupil study and recite, 
all must be directly connected with his cnviron- 
ment if it is to prepare him for useful, contented 
citizenship. 

This principle can best be explained by being 
concrete: A certain high school teacher, after con- 
sidering what an education should do for the chil- 
dren under her charge, formulated in definite lan- 
guage what she called her “educational creed”: “I 
believe if my work with the boys and girls under 
my charge truly educates them it must help them 
in these ways” :— 

1. To use in a common-sense way every sub- 
ject studied in school. 

2. To have strong, 
bodies. 

3. To appreciate the value of, and to cultivate 
such indispensable virtues as tact, initiative, 
civility, and economy. 

4, To train their senses so that they may cor- 
rectly recognize facts; and to cultivate accurate 
reasoning powers so that they may draw correct 
conclusions from facts. 

5. To appreciate beauty of which the world ‘s 
co full. 

6. To enjoy play at the right time, and in the 
right way. 


self-controlled, useful 
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Y. To know how to work, and to enjoy work. 

With this definite idea of education before her, 
she studied all her methods of instruction and 
government, the uses of text-books, the outside, 
available material, all agencies in the school to 
make them subserve the one end—following out 
her creed in the work of each day. 

Let us consider kow the application of this first 
principle taught the children to apply common 
sense in the study of common branches. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


As the following work given in this outline was 
studied by the class, each pupil placed the results 
of his study and investigation in his note-book, 
under the practical heading, “The Evolution of a 
Home,” “Every-Day Arithmetic,” or some other 
equally appropriate name, which the pupil devised 
for himself:— 

I. The purchase of a city lot or farm:— 

A definite piece of land which could be located 
on a county map and plats of which could be made 
by each pupil was selected as the basis of this 
work; in connection with the purchase of this land, 
the following subjects were studied: land survey- 
ing, notes, deeds, interest, mortgages, and all 
topics that would in real business be considered 
under this subject; actual blank forms for the 
necessary papers, as notes, deeds, etc., were ob- 
tained ; all the business connected with such a deal 
was placed in a concrete, orderly way in their 
books. 

II. Plans for the construction of buildings and 
the improvement of the grounds :— 

Considering the cost, general appearance, and 
the conveniences of the buildings, each pupil drew 
plans for the barn and house; these plans were 
thoroughly discussed in class, and the plan re- 
garded as the best was selected as the basis for 
further work by the class; abundant suggestive 
material for this work may be procured from 
magazines, books of architects, and by the chil- 
dren using their eyes in their own community. 

Under the improvement of the yard, these ques- 
tions were considered: The best position of the 
buildings for the natural features; the kinds of 
trees, and where they should be planted on the 
grounds; the location of drives, walks, and flower 
beds and shrubbery. (A helpful, suggestive book 
on this subject is “Principles of Agriculture,” 
American Book Company.) Considering the lo- 
ality the pupils decided what kind of building ma- 
terial should be used; the teacher assigned prob- 
lems which involved practical work in contracts, 
masonry, buying of lumber, plumbing, heating, 
and lighting the buildings. Out of this natural arith- 
metic work came many interesting questions for the 
pupils’ consideration, as, the relations between the 
employer and the employee; the different resources 
in various sections of the same country; improved 
methods of labor, and the value of skilled labor; 
the comforts inventions have brought to the home; 
the importance of gaining information on this sub- 
ject by careful, every-day observation. 

III. The furnishing of the buildings:— 

Regarding economy, utility, and good taste, fur- 
niture was selected for each room, plans being 
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drawn showing its location, etc.; bills showing the 
cost of the furniture were figured out as practical 
problems; in connection with this subject, the 
thoughtful teacher finds many excellent chances 
to teach lessons concerning frugality, good taste, 
careful observation, and ingenuity. 

IV. After the purchase of the property and con- 
struction of the buildings, insurance and taxes 
were taught:— 

Practical work relating to when and where taxes 
are paid ; tax receipts were studied ; examples simi- 
lar to those every taxpayer has to consider were 
given the pupils; delinquent taxes, poll taxes, etc., 
were taught as these subjects are actually con- 
sidered in practical business; the pupils gained 
much information by asking questions from their 
parents, from examining tax sales as recorded in 
the county papers; the work under this subject 
brought the class face to face with every-day busi- 
ness matters. 

V. Practical examples relating to the purchase 
of coal, hay, grain, groceries, etc., for the house 
and barn :— 

The lessons under this subject reviewed many 
common topics in arithmetic, such as commission, 
weights and measures, bills, market quotations, 
and many which the pupils found for themselves. 

All work under this subject was studied by 
using material out of the book; all the lessons 
were made concrete; in making out bills for 
goods, the names of actual merchants were used; 
market prices found in the daily papers were used. 

The purpose of this outline is merely suggestive 
to teachers. Each teacher should plan the work 
for her respective school. In assigning the work 
to the pupils, it should be clear, definite, and not 
too complete. Conditions should be assigned, and 
the pupils led to discover, to make, and to solve 
practical problems. The teacher’s business is to 
put the pupil on the thought track. The greatest 
value of the work comes from the pupils’ develop- 
ing initiative. A teacher should not smother the 
pupil with his personality. The ideal teacher 
is the one who does not bend the pupil’s mind to 
match his own, but is able to bring out his latent 
power and make good use of it. 

Let us consider some of the benefits to be de- 
rived from the presentation of arithmetic in this 
common-sense way:— 

1. It has the fertilizing and stimulating effect 
of showing the pupils that the work is alive, and is 
used every day. 

2. Pupils are taught that the work in the book 
should direct them to use valuable outside ma- 
terial. 

3. While pupils are being taught arithmetic in 
this practical way, they are acquiring more than 
important knowledge in mathematics, but also de- 
veloping trained senses, originality, executive 
ability, and ideas concerning gumption, economy, 
business courtesy—more than can be put into an 
inventory. 

This concrete method of teaching applied to civies 
resulted in this presentation of the subject:— 

Under city, township, and county government, 
the book discusses the duties of the various offi- 
cials. As one of these topics was assigned, the 
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pupils understood that each duty should be under- 
stood by concrete example for them. 

Here are some of the questions the pupils pre- 
pared and answered :— 

“1. A man owns the (here the land was de- 
scribed) ; tell when and where he would pay his 
taxes, and what they would be. 

“2. A new bridge is to be built in the county; 
under whose authority will this come? Explain 
how the money for building it is raised.” 

Similar to these two questions, the members of 
the class prepared questions which would cover the 
duties of each official. When the class assembled 
for the recitation, the pupils asked and answered 
them. “What was the teacher doing?’ It was 
her business to be sure the questions were properly 
answered, sufficient examples given, one subject 
finished before the discussion of another was taken 
up, and that all the pupils recited. But it was not 
her business to call out the class, and begin a vol- 
ley of questions on them. Every recitation should 
be conducted as a conversation on the subject. 

When the class was ready to study the powers of 
Congress, it was organized into a “mock Congress.” 
As they recited in this capacity for one month they 
were assigned for study parts of the constitution, 
parliamentary rules, and the important events then 
being discussed in Congress. An editor in the 
town gave them daily the Congressional reports, 
from which the members of the class studied the 
speeches on the Pure Food Bill, the Statehood 
Bill, the Panama Canal, and other bills before 
Congress. The information gained from their 
books, from their general reading, and other 
sources was made concrete by their recitations in 
the “mock Congress.” Lessons studied and re- 
cited in this way are full of interest and are an 
educational tonic to the pupils. When presented 
in such a way, civics becomes a_ citizen-making 
subject, and pupils see clearly the intimate relation 
between what is in the book and the things that 
are around them in life. 

When this first principle—‘“To use in a com- 
mon-sense way every subject studied in s~hool,’”— 
was applied to English lessons, the work ceased to 
be mechanical ; principles relating to the mechanics 
of correct manuscript, description, paragraph 
structure, whatever the subject in English, it was 
made inductive by a series of thought-questions. 
Pupils were led to examine correct models, 
draw correct conclusions, and then apply these 
principles learned from careful investigations. 
Place in the hands of a pupil a correct, well-writ- 
ten letter, require a close examination of the form, 
style, and all that enters into the completeness of 
the letter, and tell me, will the pupil not learn in- 
finitely more from such a method of procedure than 
from rules and dissected samples as dished up in his 
text-book for his intellectual fare? Again, can a 
boy ever learn from rules and definitions the es- 
sentials of paragraph structure, as he can learn 
them from the careful investigation of correctly 
written paragraphs? Let us give pupils the 
real things to study, and stop having them study 
about them. When young people are started to 
study English after such a method, they are learn- 
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ing daily from all their reading, because they are 
observing and thinking about what they read. 
Such work not only supplies knowledge in Eng- 
lish, but as truly develops the powers of observa- 
tion, judgment, and discrimination. 

These principles which we have discussed in 
connection with three subjects may be applied to 
all others. The vital thing is this: The teacher 
must first have a correct conception of what edu- 
cation means, and then plan all her work to vitalize 
and make that conception concrete. 


SUPERINTENDENT COOLEY’S CREED. 


Superintendent E. G. Cooley of Chicago states 
his creed thus:— 

The public schools do not exist for the teachers, 
but for the children and for the whole American 
people. 

The standpoint of the efficiency of the teachers 
in.our public school which I have raised must be 
judged solely by the good to the children. 
Length of service can be defended only as it shows 
efficiency. Sex can be judged only in this way, 
as well as zeal and scholarship. Many cities are 
following Chicago’s lead in taking progressive 
scholarship into consideration. Older heads are 
not always better teachers, and length of service 
often means a decrease in efficiency. 

The teacher in a good school maintains her effi- 
ciency for four or five years without study, per- 
haps, but before the end of the first decade her de- 
cline begins. She cannot remain efficient unless 
she is a student. There is a loss of transmission. 
If she wishes to impart knowledge she must know 
the whole of a’ subject. 

More than book and laboratory knowledge is 
required, but the power to assimilate knowledge 
is vitally connected with a teacher’s service in 
school. She must study educational progress and 
methods and profit by the experience of the teach- 
ers in the past. All this cannot be done by mere 
high school girls, but must be a life-long prepara- 
tion. 

No subject is taught now as it was twenty years 
ago, and the curriculums to-day include many new 
things. We must afford the older teachers an 
opportunity to study these things. 

To do this we should offer the teacher normal 
and university extension courses and make her 
woik so that she can afford to take them. In 
framing the school salaries it is valid to ascertain 
whether teachers are students and not take them 
merely on the record of their schoolroom work. 
When a teacher reaches the end of the lower 
group I believe in holding her back until she can 
meet the new tests. 

The great majority of the teachers are in favor 
of high standards. They are in favor of the idea 
of running the schools for the children. They 
believe the schools do not belong to the teachers, 
but they are a piotection against illiterate citizen- 
ship. I believe that the promotional scheme is 
the best policy and that the final judgment of the 
American people will so find it. If our motives 
are questioned by interested persons let us put our 


trust in the whole people and we wil! not fail. 
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BY R. W. WALLACE, 


COAL TAR. 

The industrial world has more than once been 
surprised by the enormous wealth in some ma- 
terial that to all appearance was nothing but 
worthless waste. The filthy-looking refuse from 
the petroleum still was found to contain the purest 
paraffine wax. The seed of the cottom plant was 
for many years the greatest nuisance to the 
planter; but to-day its yield in by-products adds 
millions to the value of the cotton crop. 

And so with coal tar. Fifty years ago the filthy 
fluid that sluggishly oozed away from gas retorts 
was taxing the wits of men as to how they could 
most effectually get rid of it. It was both value- 
less and troublesome, and offensive both to sight 
and smell. But one day, and apparently quite ac- 
cidentally, the magic wand of science touched the 
worthless mass, and it was at once transformed 
into practically limitless riches. 

The story of the change reads like a romance. 
In 1856 a Dr. Hofmann, a German chemist, was 
working in his laboratory in London, and trying 
to find a substitute for quinine, which was then 
very scarce and expensive. At Easter-tide he 
went to his native land to visit friends, and left his 
laboratory and experiments with his assistant, an 
English youth of eighteen, named William H. 
Perkin. 

The lad had been interested in one of his mas- 
ter’s experiments with coal tar, by which a precipi- 
tate was obtained that would dye wool and silk a 
beautiful mauve color. But the master was after 
quinine instead of colors. The youthful assistant, 
however, was more interested in colors than in 
quinine. So he experimented for himself, and 
succeeding, he at once took out patents for dye- 
stuffs. The next year the assistant opened a fac- 
tory for dyeing materials at Harrow, and here be- 
gan the great aniline dye industry which Europe 
has since found is one of its best industrial assets. 
To-day that British youth is a baronet, Sir Wil- 
liam H. Perkin, and his name is known and hon- 
ored among science circles the world over. 

What added to his early fame was his discovery 
of artificial madder, or Turkey red. He found this 
dye in the anthracene in coal tar. This color had 
before this been produced from the roots of the 
madder plant, which was extensively cultivated for 
dyeing purposes in Russia, Turkey, and France. 
But the coal-tar dye produced a revolution, and the 
madder plant was forced out of business. 

Europe at once became interested in coal-tar 
products, especially Germany, France, and Bel- 
gium. Nor did England lag far behind. To-day 
five of the principal coal-tar product factories in 
Germany are rated at $25,000,000. Their output 
goes to all countries. One of these factories em- 
ploys 4,500 men, among whom are 145 graduated 
chemists, who are busy studying with a view to 
discover some new and valuable product. Such 
a fact indicates what an enormous industry has 
grown up from the use of a once-valueless ma- 
terial. 


In the process of making coal gas, the bitumi- 


nous coal used is decomposed into four sub- 
stances,—coal gas, ammonia water, coal tar, and 
coke. The proportion of these substances is: 
Coal gas, 22.25 per cent.; ammonia water, 9.25; 
coal tar, 8.50; and coke, 60. The product of coal 
tar from the gas retorts and coke ovens of the 
United States for 1904 was over seventy million 
gallons, and had a value of over two million dol- 
lars, which was but a trifle over three cents a gal- 
lon. The average yield per coal ton was nearly 
ten gallons. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Ohio were the four states that led in the 
production of coal tar for that year. 

But the United States has not up to the present 
gone extensively into the manufacture of chemical 
products from coal tar, as the manufacturers in 
Europe have done. Part of the American product 
is used for fuel, which is an easy way of getting rid 
of it. It is also used for preparing roofing paper 
and street-paving blocks, and for creosoting lum- 
ber. Part of it is sent to the chemical laboratory, 
where it is made to yield ammonia, benzine, car- 
bolic acid, and aniline dyes, to a total value of some 
$7,000,000. But the United States has been some- 
what slow in seeing the opportunities for wealth 
that lie in this waste from the gas retort. And so 
it at present contents itself with a limited manu- 
facture of the coal-tar products, and with importing 
millons of dollars wosth of these products from 
Europe annually. 

The residual products of gas making are too 


*many to enumerate fully, as they are too valuable 


to be estimated. In fact they have so increased 
in value of late years that as by-products they are 
of greater worth than the gas and the coke first 
procured. First, there is ammonia, sixteen pounds 
of which are obtained from a ton of ordinary coal. 
The best cannel coal yields much more. Practi- 
cally all the ammonia of commerce to-day comes 
from the waste liquor from the gas retort and coke 
oven. Then the coal tar is subjected to a series of 
distillations, each distillation furnishing some valu- 
able product. The benzol gained from the first 
process is the basis of the famous aniline and va- 
rious other dyes. Then comes carbolic acid, 
which, besides being one of the best antiseptics 
known, is also the basis of manv valuable dyes. 
Besides, there are tulene, naphthalene, and anthra- 
cene, each of which yields dyeing materials. The 
Turkey red comes from anthracene: reds, yellows, 
and greens from raphthalene; reds, browns, and 
pinks from carbolic acid; magentas and _ brilliant 
blues from tulene; and the fine blues, violets, 
greens, yellows, and orange from benzine. In fact 
there is practically no limit to the shades that may 
be procured by these aniline dyes. 

Anthracene was at one time—like the tar from 
which it comes—considered worthless. It was 
sold for about a dollar a ton to be made into cart 
grease. But when it was found capable of yielding 
the Turkey red dye, it was soon bringing $500 a 
ton. And there were many other surprises almost 
equal to this as the industry developed. 

The medical world ‘s indebted to this once de- 
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spised coal tar for some of its most valued correc- 
tives of human ills. Besides ammonia, carbolic 
acid, and salicylic acid, there is antipyrine, which is 
very effective against fevers, and is much cheaper 
than quinine. Thallium is another product, and is 
an uncompromizing foe of yellow fever. Then 
there is phenacetine, which is used for headaches, 
colds, neuralgia, and whooping-cough. There is 
also sulphonal, which is extensively used by trav- 
elers in journeys that are fatiguing. It is said to 
induce a deep and dreamless sleep lasting some 
seven or eight hours, and from which one awakes 
refreshed and strengthened, and without any of the 
delecterious effects of many other opiates. 
Perfumes as delicate as from garden flowers are 
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produced from coal tar. There is also a sweet 
substance that puts sugar entirely in the shade. 
And an explosive has lately been extracted from it 
that it is said may put an end to warfare as it is so 
fearfully destructive. In fact sixty different sub- 
stances have already been discovered in coal tar, 
and it is considered a barren year when one or 


more substances are not added to the already large 
list. 


About 120,000 men are at present employed in 
extracting valuable products from this refuse of 
the gas retort. The coal-tar products of Ger- 
many alone sell for $50,000,000 a year. Truly 
there is wealth in waste. 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


A STUDY OF “LORNA DOONE.” — (L.) 


Atthor, R. D. Blackmore. 

Place setting, the Devonshire moors. 

Time setting, 1640, the period just before the 
revolution, and the destruction of the feudal sys- 
tem in England. 

IL—FIRST FIVE CHAPTERS. 


Note.—For a guide to intensive study there should be in the hands 
of every teacher and every pupil asa text-book Whitcomb’s “Study 
of the Novel.”” Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


While a romance is not a novel, and “Lorna 
Doone” is a romance, yet the power and insight 
into literary construction, and the steps used to ac- 
quire literary judgment amd appreciation, to- 
gether with the value of the study of technique, 
are set forth so clearly, simply, and completely in 
this book as to make invaluable, if the purpose in 
teaching fiction is to make for culture. The book 
has been used extensively in planning and working 
out this study. 

A delightful edition of “Lorna Doone” is the 
illustrated edition in two volumes, published by 
the John C. Winslin Company of Philadelphia 
It is illustrated with photogravures of the Doone 
country. In few books is the scenery so vivid and 
so intimate a part of the story as in “Lorna 
Doone.” And being not imaginary country, but 
true English fells, rich in historic interest, and 
through “Lorna Doone,” rich in literary interest, 
the imagination claims more than its own creative 
images to satisfy itself. I well remember how I 
strove to picture Bagworthy Falls and the delight 
with which I sought and found them in this book. 
This edition is an expensive one, but it is worth 
while to own it; at least, it should be in the school 
reference library. 

Before taking up the study of “Lorna Doone,” 
let us understand why the author should call it a 
“romance,” and why he should say in the intro- 
duction :— 

This work is called a “romance” because the in- 
cidents, characters, time, and scenery are alike ro- 
mantic. And in shaping this old tale the writer 
neither dares nor desires to claim for it the dignity, 
nor to cumber it with the difficulty of an historic 
novel.” 

Compare this with Scott’s introduction to “Tvan- 
hoe.” 

In the first place in a romance what truth there 


- mance, of little or no consequence. 


is in the background, is there for the background, 
for the play of light and shadow of the author’s 
imagination to bring forward or to conceal as 
much as he pleases. This stand being taken, the 
author is free to deal with his facts as he pleases ; he 
has no conscience about their relation to one an- 
other, nor about the value of historical proportion. 
He sets the incidents of time and place against 
each other for the purpose of lighting up one an- 
other, and to make them appear brilliant or sombre, 
exciting or moving our sympathies, as he will. 
One thing he must do, and that is make the past 
live again. Whether the characters which he puts 
before us did or did not do the things they do within 
the pages of the book is, for the purpose of ro- 
Sut it is of 
mighty consequence that we know how people 
thought and felt, lived and loved, and hated, sinned 
and made atonement amidst the circumstances 
where he has placed them. And it is of utmost 
consequence how men were bound and barred, or 
how freed and enlightened in life or in conscience, 
by the powers of church and state, and prevailing 
sentiment, in the time and place where they were 
supposed to live. So though the writer of a romance 
is licensed to disregard the truths of facts, he must 
work with a sincere and devoted purpose to reach 
a greater, deeper truth,—the truth of the life of 
the home and place which he portrays, and the 
influences which this time and place created; and 
further he must show how these influences made 
people what they were, what motives they aroused, 
and how these motives were governed by the spirit 
of the time. In a word, the romance portrays the 
relation of man to his time and place historically, 
and the relation of history to man. 

The novel deals with the problems which men 
and women have to solve, and must take account 
of all the power and influence of the human will, 
the human mind, and the human soul in their 
moral responsibility. This same moral responsi- 
bility may appear in the romance, but there it ap- 
pears relatively and not as a determining condition. 
So in a romance we follow the thread of the story 
more directly; but nevertheless there is much in 
common in the study of the romance and in the 
study of the novel, and the one prepares us for the 
other. 
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TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(V.) 
BY LORADO TAFT. 


The Parthenon faced the East, but was first 
seen from the West as the visitor reached the level 
of the Acropélis. The usual course was along 
the north wall to the entrance on the east. The 
designer had the ingenuity to start the procession 
from the southwest corner and let it run in both di- 
rections, to meet over the eastern portal. The 
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Zeus is his wife Hera, lifting her veil so that none 
but he may see her face. Then follow various 
minor divinities. At Athena’s side is lame 
Hephaistos, whom we call Vulcan, then probably 
Neptune, Bacchus, etc. The Greeks did not use 
these names, but we understand them better. 
Most of these reliefs have suffered greatly. 
Storms and mishaps of all kinds have worn them 
away, but there is one slab which was wonderfully 


PORTION OF THE EASTERN FRIEZE OF PARTHENON. 


frieze on the west end was made up of the gather- 
ing people on foot and horseback, all in active 
preparation. A marshal stands at either end, right 
at the corner of the building, and this quiet figure 
takes away all suggestion of the horses plunging 
madly out into space. 

When we turn the corner the procession is seen 
to be moving off quite briskly with only a little 
more tightening up of belts. And now as the 
sculptor wishes to suggest more rapid movement 
he increases the number of horses abreast; the 
legs become a tangle and give the effect of horses 
running. In the midst of this group of magnifi- 
cent chargersthere rides some officer alone. His 
head, alas, is gone, but we can see that it was 
turned back to call upon those behind to close up 
the ranks. This device adds further to the illu- 
sion of speed. So on and on they canter, the 
horses throwing their heads high in the air, their 
noble riders sitting so steadily; fine fellows all. 

As we approach the eastern end of the building 
the horsemen give way to chariots with armed 
riders. In front of these march a group of men 
bearing great jugs upon their shoulders, gifts of 
wine. Then follow those radiant Athenian maid- 
ens in their exquisite costume. Most of them 
have lost their heads—more’s the pity—but enough 
are intact to show us how beautiful must have been 
this portion of the frieze. They are met by the 
magistrates of the city, who lean upon their sticks 
and welcome them. 

Now comes an unexpected interruption. As 
all this ceremonial must be for some object, so the 
procession must lead to some definite thing, and 
we find most of the eastern frieze devoted to a 
gathering of the gods who have assembled to re- 
ceive the homage of the mortals. These figures 
are somewhat larger and all are seated on chairs 
or thrones. In the very centre are a few priests 
and attendants of the same scale as the people of 
the procession. They look as though they were 
in parenthesis! On one side of this central group 
sits Zeus, the king of all the gods. Opposite him 
in the other place of honor is Athena. Next to 


preserved. It dropped out and happened to fall 
face down in the rubbish. For many years it 
served as a paving-stone, but it was the back and 
not the precious carving which careless feet trod 
upon; the gods were saved! To-day that paving- 
stone is worth its weight in gold.—Used by per- 
mission of the Chicago Record-Herald. 


OUR MAPLES. 


One of the earliest signs of spring in New Eng- 
land, often appearing so soon as February, is the 
“bleeding” or oozing of sap from the tips of maple 
trees. In cities the pavement of sidewalks is often 
spattered with it. At that time, also.—the two 
things are correlative—the Camberwell beauty, or 
mourning-bride, Vanessa Antiopa, awakes from 
her winter sleep and is on hand for the feast. She 
is that lovely large butterfly with purple wings, 
overlaid with rufous hairs, and edged with a scal- 
loped, cream-colored border. The specimens we 
see at this season are hold-overs that have hiber- 
nated in chinks of walls or beneath bark of trees. 
One sees the Vanessas lazily sucking the appetiz- 
ing sap of birch or maple. 

In February it is not unusual in southern New 
England to see the silver-leaf maple in full flower. 
It is a common shade tree in some of our coast 
cities, though not so good for the purpose as the 
sugar or the Norway. The blossoms are in clus- 
ters, much like those of sugar maple, but less bril- 
liant. Indeed, they are more yellowish than red. 
Many people confuse the two species. The silver- 
leaf, however, has a more weeping or pendulous 
habit, ex-foliating bark, and deeply parted leaves, 
silvery beneath. In autumn it assumes no con- 
spicuous coloring. The leaves at that time are apt - 
to remain greenish and wear a disorderly appear- 
ance. They are rarely, if ever, brilliant. 

The next maple to bloom, some time in April, 


(Centinued em page 242.) 
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VALUE OF KNOWING A GOOD THING. 


For a long time we have been talking of the 
importance of seeing things in their relative values. 
We have been pleading with teachers to note care- 
fully the boys and girls of inherent power and give 
them freedom. We have been crying out against 
putting a common estimate on children, keeping 
them all on the same ground, but there has never 
come to my knowledge so good an illustration as 
in the case of Professor Walker of the State Col- 
lege of Washington at Pullman. The habit of his 
teaching life and of his business life has been to 
note differences in value. 

Professor Walker was visiting a man who was 
breeding a fine strain of white leghorns for the 
market. 

“What are these birds worth?” said the profes- 
sor.” 

“Fifty cents apiece.” 

“May I pick them?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, I’d not be mean enough to pay you fifty 
cents, but I’d like to pay you $1 each for a dozen.” 
The man’s eyes fairly danced for joy, and so did 
Mr. Walker’s. He took them home, got them 
ready for exhibition, and sent them the rounds of 
the poultry exhibitions and county and_ state 
fairs, getting first premiums everywhere and often 
second and third as well. The season ended with 
a large profit to his credit, and the birds sold then 
far above the price paid for them. 

To the man of whom he bought them a chicken, 
even a white leghorn, was valued by its weight, 
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while to Professor Walker there were twelve birds 
in that flock with all the markings of winners. 
Oh, when will teachers cease to value boys and 
girls by percentages, worth so much a notch on the 
scale of percentages! it 


TASTE FOR CHOICE READING. 


The school has not done its work wisely and 
well unless the great majority of the students form 
a taste for choice reading, for reading that is en- 
nobling and inspiriting, so that in after life they 
will quietly sit down of an evening and read genu- 
inely good things. The lack of a taste for such a 
quiet evening on the part of the men of the day, 
and on the part of many women, is a sad com- 
mentary on the way the school teaches what and 
how to read. 

The books taken from the public libraries are 
often a reflection on the influences of the school. 
The relative sales of a first-class daily paper and a 
fourth-class daily are all too suggestive. The 
amount of space that the “popular” daily papers 
give to headlines is pitiable. The schools must 
modify this. They must develop and cultivate a 
taste for that comradeship in print which will en- 
rich the mind. 

There is nothing that will attune the head and 
heart, the thought and life, like a relish for the 
rhythm of prose and the meter of verse. They 
do more even than the melody of song and the 
beauty of art. We have not educated a child 
when we have given him facts and processes, no 
matter how many of the former we give, nor how 
correct and alert he may be in the latter. He 
must be educated to enjoy sitting by himself 
quietly and reading choice literature because of 
the tone which the rhythm of prose and the meter 
of verse give his thought and feeling. 


SPOKANE’S RECORD. 


Here are some suggestive figures: There are in 
the Spokane schools 1,097 children of six years of 
age; of seven years, 1,043; of eight years, 1,159; 
of nine years, 1,168; of ten years, 1,206; of eleven 
years, 1,286; of twelve years, 1,058; of thirteen 
years, 1,259; of fourteen years, 1,114. That is to 
say there are more pupils in the schools of fourteen 
years of age than of six years; more in every year 
from eight to fourteen than of six years or seven 
years. And still the idiotic figurers will continue to 
slant about the way the children leave schools. The 
worst enemy of the schools to-day is the notorious 
falsifier as to the pupils leaving schools. What is 
true of Spokane is in substance true in all _first- 
class communities. Few children leave school 
before the age of fourteen. Let every school man 
consider himself called upon to expose the rogues, 
rascals, or ignoramuses who continue to say that 
nine-tenths of the children leave school in the 
grammar grades, and only five per cent. go to the 
high school. In Spokane, with 2,194 children from 
five to eight years in the first grade, there are 549 
in the first year in the high school, or forty-six per 
cent. Will the men who falsely say that only five 
per cent. go to the high school please take notice. 
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LOS ANGELES IN JULY. 


Los Angeles is even better prepared to enter- 
tain the N. E. A. than in 1899. No other city in the 
United States could offer better hotel accommoda- 
tions in July, and now there is an ideal electric 
car service covering all Southern California, and 
this is new since 1899. The city has had eight 
years of limitless success in every way so that in 
wealth and population the city has almost doubled, 
and the quality of the people is as noteworthy as 
the size of the city. It is like another world. 


A TERRIBLE WASTE. 


George H. Martin, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts state board of education, says that a tenth of 
the one-hundred thousand pupils of the public 
schools of that state are always out of school 
owing to ill health. This means that one-tenth of 
the teaching force and equipment is wasted, or 
fully a million dollars a year is misapplied. What- 
ever re:luces this fraction saves that portion of the 
million dollars. Better teaching of hygiene is 
one way to improve conditions; expert daily medi- 
cal inspection of the schools and adequate public 
nurses are also indispensable economically. 
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DESPICABLE IN THE EXTREME. 


A woman principal in New York has complained 
to the police and the district attorney that through 
the distribution of a number of samples of whiskey 
in the neighborhood of her school, the building had 
for a while recently borne a close resemblance to 
an alcoholic ward. The school is one of the insti- 
tutions maintained by the Children’s Aid Society, 
and is a model of its kind. Many of the pupils are 
negroes. One day recently a man with samples 
of whiskey done up in two-ounce bottles passed 
through the street while the children were on their 
way to afternoon school. He was lavish in the dis- 
tribution of the packages, giving two and three to 
some of the little ones who crowded about. The 
packages were tied with blue ribbon and had a 
holiday look about them. In ten minutes there 
was scarcely a child who had obtained one of 
the bottles who was not showing the effects of the 
alcohol. The children for the most part refused 
to answer the bell calling them to their studies, 
and when they did some were maudlin. One boy 
threw himself on the floor and kicked up his heels. 
There were blear eyes and expressions on the faces 
of the boys and girls that gave the teachers a heart- 
ache. The indignation of the principal is shared 
by many of the parents of the children, the majority 
of whom are hard-working, industrious people. 

— 
THE PACE THAT WINS. 

The pace of the age is well exemplified in the 
fact that E. A. Sterling, former assistant forester 
in the department of agriculture at Washington, 
has been appointed forester of the Pennsylvania 
railroad. Mr. Sterling will be the first forester of 
an American railroad. 

The action of the Pennsylvania in taking up for- 
estry is for the purpose of planting trees systemati- 
cally to furnish a cross tie supply in future years, 
and follows experiments which the company has 
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been making in the last five years. During this 
time a million and a half trees have been planted on 
land owned by the company. Six hundred and 
eighty-one acres of land near Altoona, Pa., will in 
1907 and 1908 be planted with chestnut and red 
oak seedlings. The railroads of the county are 
using about 110,000,000 cross ties every year, of 
which number the Pennsylvania uses about 5,500,- 
000. 


CHICAGO’S NEW PRESIDENT. 


The expected has happened; Harry Pratt Jud- 
son is president of the University of Chicago. He 
has been so successful as the acting president since 
the death of Dr. William R. Harper that every 
one desired his appointment, and none more than 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. He is a native of 
Jamestown, N. Y., born 1849, graduate of Wil- 
liams in 1870; has written upwards of twenty 
important books. 


NOT QUITE. 
An exchange says:— 
“Departmntal work has been introduced ex- 
perimentally in the upper four grades of one school 
in The plan of having a teacher for each 
branch of study has been successfully employed in 
the seventh and eighth grades in Brooklyn. Other 
cities have tried it, including the sixth grade with 
the two highest classes. Superintendent is 
the first to try it in the fifth grade.” 
We would be the last to rob Superintendent 
of any glory, and he would be the last to 
claim any, but the truth is we visited schools that 
had departmental work in the fifth and sixth 
grades twenty years ago, and have seen it in some 


schools every year for twenty years. It is not at 
all new. 


VAST IMMIGRATION. 

The Boston Herald says:— 

“In the year which’ ended on June 30, the num- 
ber of immigrants landing at the single port of New 
York was greater than the population of any city 
in the United States excepting New York, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia. It was in excess of the 
combined population of the three largest cities in 
Massachusetts—Boston, Worcester, and _ Fall 
River. It was greater than the population of New 
Hampshire and Vermont united, or the population 
of sixteen states of the Union. The total an- 
nounced from the immigration office for New York 
city was 850,000, the first time in history that the 
800,000 mark has been exceeded or even equaled. 
More immigrants landed at New York last year 
than arrived in this country at all ports combined 
in any year of our history excepting 1905 and 1903. 
In the latter year the figures for the whole United 
States only exceeded those for New York last year 
by 7,000.” 

MILLIONAIRE-PHOBIA. 


Chancellor Day of Syracuse University speaks 
his mind freely in an article in Leslie’s Weekly, 
upon “Millionaire-phobia.” He says:— 
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“For some time we have been in the grip of this 
mighty spasm over corporate wealth and swollen 
fortunes. These current phrases are from high 
sources. All of our national ills are being stated 
in this formula: ‘Down with the rich! Puncture 
the swollen fortunes. Make the rich poor and all 
the poor will be rich. Destroy the corporations, 
hamper them, obstruct them. Sue them in the 
courts. Assail them in the press.’ 

“I predict that we are passing through an epoch 
that will stand in future times to our everlasting 
disgrace and shame. We are phenomenally blessed 
by Providence. We are steadied by the calm con- 
fidence and signal ability of the greatest men ever 
known in the commercial world. But if this mania 
should continue, it would not be far on to a crush 
that would carry down all confidence, confuse all 
property rights, block the wheels of all progress, 
and wreck not only the millionaires’ fortunes, but 
the laborers’ cottages. The demand of the hour 
is the control of the controller. Swollen fortunes 
are a thousandfold less dangerous to our land and 
people than swollen demagogy.” 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS. 


New York has 39,081 teachers employed; Penn- 
sylvania, 32,352; Iowa, 29,619; Illinois, 27,860; 
Ohio, 26,552; Wisconsin, 17,385; Texas, 17,116; 
Michigan, 16,823; Indiana, 16,495; Massachusetts, 
13,849; Wisconsin, 13,669; Minnesota, 13,320; 
Kansas, 12,036; Kentucky, 10,449; Georgia, 10,- 
360. 


GRATIFYING APPRECIATION. 


A high school principal in one of the best cities 
writes us as follows:— 

“The Journal of Education is always good; 
some articles help some, other articles help others ; 
but the issue of January 10 is extra fine, and nearly 
all of it seemed especially valuable to this reader. 

“January 13, 1907.” 

This is a sample of hundreds of letters received 
since the new year opened. 

In London application must not be made to manu- 
facturers for the presentation of specimens of their 
manufactures for the school museums without the 
authority of the divisional member in charge of 
the school. No such specimen, in the nature of an 
advertisement, may be placed in the school with- 


out the sanction of the school management com- 
mittee. 


For the first time, ever, money is being syste- 
matically raised by colleges and universities for the 
express purpose of raising the salaries of the pro- 
fessors. Harvard led off last year by raising 
$2,500,000, the income of which is to be put to this 
use, and others followed until Bryn Mawr asks for 
a million dollars for the same purpose. 


Alfred Mosely’s funniest sign of danger in 
America is the ceaseless demand for the services 
of the graduates of our universities. It is left for 
him to see danger in appreciation of the services 
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of the best educated men and women. To other 
people it looks like a healthy sign. 


Mark Keppel, county superintendent of Los 
Angeles county, is working most heartily with 
City Superintendent E. C. Moore for the perfect- 
ing of the arrangements for the July meeting of 


the N. E. A. 


Two more monster battleships are proposed. 
This building of battleships at such a furious rate 
is one of the greatest features of national disgrace. 
We have many millions for battleships, but little 
for any educational project. 


If you have not agriculture in the rural schools, 
it is time you awoke to the needs of the hour. You 
will be a “hayseed” of the most seedy kind right 
away if you don’t look out. 


P. Shelley O’Ryan of the Chicago board of edu- 
cation is demonstrating the independence we have 
always believed him to possess. He does his own 
thinking on each issue. 


Teachers are begging for ten per cent. increase, 
while senators and congressmen vote themselves 
fiity per cent., because of the increased cost of 
living. 


County Superintendent J. F. Haines of Nobles- 
ville, Indiana, appears to have carried off the 
prize for a corn club luncheon. 


Jane Addams is proving herself to be as sensible 
as she is independent in her official life on the Chi- 
cago board of education. 


Chess is being advocated as the best means of 


developing mental power in college life and even- 


in secondary schools. 


The N. E. A. goes to Los Angeles July 8, 9, 10, 


11. There will be an elegant trip planned. Write 
us for plans. ie. 


New Mexico has raised the salary of county su- 
perintendent from $900 to $1,500. Let the good 
work go on. 


Every recommendation of a teacher should pro- 
duce an affidavit under oath that he is not re- 
vengeful. 


And now Detroit spends more than $2,500,000 
for schools, of which $1,205,000 is for teachers. 


Iowa county superintendents must now hold a 
first-grade certificate. 


Cleveland is planning for a_ large public play- 
ground. Good plan. 


Bowdoin College has received $352,123 from the 
Garcelon estate. 


The Chicago principals have on their war paint 
now. 


College salaries are sure to be universally raised. 


An ice boat is infinitely swifter than a nice boat. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE JAPANESE QUESTION. 


The fact has at no time been disguised that the 
real grievance which the people of the Pacific 
states feel regarding the Japanese is not the pres- 
ence of Japanese children in the schools, but the 
competition of Japanese coolie labor. President 
Roosevelt chose the direct and unconventional 
method of getting at the difficulty by summoning 
to Washington the mayor and school board of San 
Francisco for a conference. The result of this 
conference is seen in the revivifying of the immi- 
gration bill which had been lying dormant owing 
to a deadlock between the two houses, and the in- 
corporation in the bill of certain amendments 
which will 1elieve the situation, it is hoped, as re- 
gards coolie immigration without offending Japa- 
nese sensibilities, and supply a quid pro quo in re- 
turn for which the Californians may modify their 
school regulations. 


AN ATTEMPTED ADJUSTMENT. 


The Japanese government, it is understood, is as 
little desirous to have its subjects emigrate to the 
United States as this country can be to receive 
them. The amendment to the immigration bill 
does not specify the Japanese, but it provides that 
whenever the President shall become convinced 
that passports issued by any foreign government to 
its citizens to go to any country other than the 
United States, or to any insular possession of the 
United States, or to the canal zone, are being used 
to enable the holders to come to the continental 
territory of the United States, to the detriment of 
labor conditions therein, he may refuse to permit 
such persons to enter the United States. As most 
of the Japanese coolies now find their way into the 
United States by way of Honolulu, by means of 
passports to Hawaii, the application of the new 
law would effect their exclusion. 


AS TO THE SCHOOLS. 


Mayor Schmitz of San Francisco, who bore him- 
self with portentous gravity through all the nego- 
tiations, as one fully realizing the importance of 
his plenipotentiary relations with the federal 
government, followed this adjustment with a pub- 
lic statement in which he expressed full confidence 
in the purposes of the administration and of Con- 
gress, and outlined the modification which the San 
Francisco authorities were inclined to make in 


their regulations as affecting the Japanese. These 
modifications, however, were conditioned on the 
abandonment of the court proeeedings. The 


proposition is that all children of alien races who 
speak the English language shall be examined 
to determine the grade to which they may be ad- 
mitted; and that no child of alien birth over the 
ages of nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, four- 
teen, fifteen, and sixteen years shall be enrolled in 
any of the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, or eighth grades respectively. Alien chil- 
dren who are deficient in knowledge of English or 
are excluded by the restrictions just outlined are 


to be enrolled in special schools or special classes. 
It looks as if the San Franciscans had gained more 
than they have conceded. 


CONTROL OF COAL LANDS. 


The President has sent a message to Congress, 


strongly urging the adoption of a system by which 


the title to and cultivation of the surface of lands 
now held by the government may be treated en- 
tirely separate from the underlying mineral fuel 
resources. These last he would have treated as 
public utilities, under a leasing system which 
would retain the title with the government. The 
President finds that already probably one-half of 
the total area of high-grade coal has passed under 
private control, and he urges that no time should 
be lost in applying a different system to the re- 
maining lands. If these can be reserved and 
leased by the government, he argues, there will be 
ample opportunity to determine, in the near future, 
whether private ownership or the leasing system 
under government supervision will best serve the 
interests of the people. 


NOT TWO ROOSEVELTS. 


One of the most experienced observers at Wash- 
ington gives a plausible explanation of a. phe- 
nomenon which has attracted wide attention. He 
observes that whenever a prominent man from fi- 
nancial circles goes on to Washington to talk with 
the President there shortly follows a report that 
the President has backed down or changed his at- 
titude toward the corporations. This*is because 
the visiting financier has brought with him an ex- 
treme idea of the President’s views, and being re- 
lieved of his misapprehension, gives out interviews 
accordingly. Then it is reported that the Presi- 
dent has modified his views, but when, presently, 
in some special message he renews his familiar 
recommendations the financiers perceive that he 
has not shifted ground a particle. In confirma- 
tion of this view that it is not the President, but 
the visiting financiers, who are responsible for the 
confusion, it is only necessary to compare the 
President’s authorized and official utterances, and 
they will be found entirely consistent. 


THE REED SMOOT CASE. 


The long agitation for the exclusion from the 
United States Senate of Reed Smoot of Utah has 
ended in a victory for the Senator by a vote of 
forty-two to twenty-eight. If Mr. Smoot had been 
himself a polygamist, the issue doubtless would 
have been different; but his personal influence and 
example have been against that practice, and the 
majority of the Senate evidently believed his 
declaration that there was nothing in his relations 
to the Mormon church which in any way impaired 
his loyalty to the government. Senator Smoot is 
personally popular and has conducted himself with 
dignity under somewhat trying circumstances. 
The vote in his favor cannot fairly be interpreted 


[Continued on page 248.) 
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OUR MAPLES. 
(Centinued from page 237.} 


is the red. This may-become, as I have seen it 
about Conway, Mass., a very large, symmetrical, 
and handsomé tree. It is occasionally seen in our 
streets, and is very common in wild, swampy lands, 
where its ruddy flowers seem especially showy 
amidst the still, gray copses and woods. To pass 
a spring without a scent of those delicious blossoms 
would, to the writer, seem exile indeed. They are 
laden with fragrance,—an odor that seems even to 
satisfy hunger, and well do the bees know it! 
Truly is the tree red maple; twigs, buds, leaves, 
flowers, fruit are all, in their season, ruddy. A 
good specimen forms a dense shade, impervious to 
all ordinary showers. 

The red maple has a marked tendency to di- 
oecism, more so perhaps than any other maple, the 
genus being generally considered polygamous only. 
We remember two trees, known to us for many 
years, and standing close together, which were ever 
distinctly male and female. This always led us to 
wonder whether the genus were abandoning an old 
habit,—the diclinous one,—and gradually adopting 
a new, a merely partial separation into staminate 
and pistallate conditions. I began practical work 
at the golden period of the Darwinian awakening, 
and I fove to recall how the “Origin of Species” 
set me to putting questions to all things. No 
longer did we young folks amass plants simply as 
specimens for a herbarium, but we sought to know 
somewhat of their history, and how much it was 
affected by environment. 

Next in order of hlooming is the sugar or rock 
maple, a superb tree, whether in the forest, where 
it is ever of the nobility, or as a shade tree in parks 
or on streets. There should be even more of them, 
making the heart of man to rejoice. The light 
yellow, dream-like flowers precede the leaves, and 
are pendant on long, slender stalks of unequal 
lengths. They precede the leaves, and have a 
subtle, indescribahle effect upon the wood-lover. 
as if he had received a special inspiration. In the 
cities, at least, the trees have seasons of either en- 
tire or partial rest from blooming that we have 
never noted in other maples. In a favorable spring 
the tree is a glorious shower of these fairy blos- 
soms. So delicate are they—so apparently fragile 
and ephemeral—that as one stands beneath a tree 
and gazes up through the branches, he feels like 
saying: “Please stay a little longer; don’t go vet!” 

As every one knows, it is the foliage of the sugar 
maple, more than of any other tree, that makes the 
autumnal glory of our American woods. The 
leaves then don the richest chrome yellow, pure 
crimson, yellow with red border, or the reverse, or 
green bordered with crimson, or a mottling of all 
those hues at once. Some trees are always freaky; 
others, finding a hue they like, adopt and wear it 
forever. While life lasts I cannot forget two days 
in 1866 spent at Lennoxville, Canada, when these 
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trees were at their acme. I date from that occa- 
sion my complete contempt for descriptive adjec- 
tives. To overlook the forest, Midas-touched, was 
to walk on the more favored side of Styx. After 
all, the clear, unmixed yellow is the most satisfying 
hue. It suffuses one like a benison. It is incar- 
nate sunlight, hope, and joy. There should be 
many more sugar maples in our cities. - They are 
clean, respectable, of the noblesse always. 

Two very pretty mountain species seem to be 
rarely cultivated. These are Acer spicatum— 
called mountain maple—and Acer Pennyslvanicum, 
the striped maple. Both are low trees, or the lat- 
ter a tall shrub with very large and extremely 
handsome leaves, which always look as if they 
were turned out new for the occasion. In spring 
the mourtain maple has long, pendant racemes of 
yellowish green, large flowers, succeeded by equally 
large keys with divergent wings. On Mount 
Wachusett I have been interested to note these 
trees in full fruit near the old Grand View house, 
blooming a little further up, in pretty ample bud 
still higher, and barely budding at the summit, all 
in one day. A pretty instance of the relative effects 
of elevation. 

William, Whitman Bailey. 


> 


THE SPLIT INFINITIVE. 


The following in the Boston Herald is interesting, if 
not amusing:— 

“To the Editor of the Herald: President Roosevelt 
may yield on the subject of simplified spelling. He will, 
let us hope, never be guilty of the atrocious split infini- 
tive that seems to belong just now to ‘newspaper Eng- 
lish.’ In this morning’s paper one heading is, ‘Mr. 
Bryan to Again Run for the Presidency.’ Why not ‘Mr. 
Bryan to Run Again’? The word is too important to be 
lost in the vortex of the split verb in the infinitive. ‘Mr. 
Blank is to again undertake,’ ete. Bad. ‘Mr. B. will 
certainly or is certain to,”’ ete., is more to the purpose. 
not only for euphony, but for clear expression. 

“ ‘Newspaper English’ in your columns can bear Mr. 
Moran’s slurs, but ought not to be mutilated as ahove. 

“Many a man essaying ‘classic English,’ as he may 
suppose, would do well to study newspaper English for 
clearness and energy. Some of us would like to read a 
defence of the split infinitive in good literature, news- 
paper, or any other. 


“Henry EB. Barnes. 

“(The Herald will undertake no defence of the split 
infinitive. It does not approve of it, but knows how 
easily it may be written by any one who is hurried in 
composition, as headline writers for dispatches com- 
monly are, and more intent on summarizing an item of 
news intelligibly than on felicities of style. If our cor- 
respondent whg is so shocked by occasional carelessness 
in this saitcillke will make careful notes of his reading 
of authors of good reputation. he will discover that they 
are not impeccable in respect of this fault. If our mem- 
ory is not in error, Professor T. R. Lounsbury of Yale 
University, an eminent scholar in English literature, has 
lately written somewhat caustically of those finical pur- 


ists, who faney that the split infinitive is not good Ene- 
lish form, with abundant authority in the practice of 
writers ranked as classical. This is not savine ‘het ° 
defends it as the better form of expression.—FEditor Her- 
ald]” 


President Roosevelt js notorious (?) for the use of the 
split infinitive, 
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PARENTS’ MEETINGS. 


Thinking it may be of interest to the readers of the 
Journal of Education, I have taken the liberty to give 
an account of the parents’ meetings held in Wakefield 
during the present school year. 

Early in the year a meeting of the parents of the en- 
tering class of the high school was called by the princi- 
pal. The superintendent was also present. The princi- 
pal addressed the parents on the questions relating to 
the work of the school. The relation of the parents to 
the teachers and to the school; the question of adapta- 
tion by the teachers; the work of the various subjects; 
report cards; attendance; all these were discussed. The 
superintendent also spoke to the parents supplementing 
what had been said, discussing the transition from the 
grammar to the high school, what it means, ete, and 
urging the parents to visit the teachers at their work. 

As a result of this meeting the idea was conceived of 
holding parents’ meetings in the various buildings 
throughout the town during the winter. This has been 
followed and the results obtained have been very grati- 
fying indeed. The principal of each building with the 
help of the teachers sent invitations written by the pu- 
pils to their respective parents. These invitations 
usually announced that the superintendent would be 
present and address the meeting. These invitations are 
not sent through the nail but each pupil takes one to his 
parent so that all parents may feel that they are spe- 
cially invited. The meetings are held immediately after 
the close of school in the afternoon. All the teachers 
are present and the principal takes charge of the meet- 
ing, welcoming the parents and speaking of anything he 
may feel should be discussed between parents and 
teachers. At these meetings are discussed the things 
which pertain to the life of the school, irregularity of at- 
tendance, tardiness, truancy, the causes for absence, the 
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effect of the same upon the school work; promotions, on 
what basis pupils are promoted, how this is determined; 
the various subjects of school curriculum and their 
value; discipline and punishments, and how. they are 
made most effective. There is also brought before the 
parents the real object of the school, its relation to the 
community and the parents’ relation to the school; how 
the teachers are in need of help of the parents and the 
parents in return are in need of the teacher's help; what 
misunderstanding can be avoided by the close relation 
between them; how much the parent can help the 
teacher by revealing the characteristics of the child from 
the parent’s standpoint. These and various other things 
are discussed. They are not discussed in any formal 
way but just as they are; concrete examples are given 
to illustrate the various points. The meeting is then 
thrown open for the parents to ask questions and to 
talk personally with the teachers and to become better 
acquainted. 

I have simply given an outline of the meetings. We 
believe that much good has come already from them. 
Parents express themselves at the close of the meeting 
as having never thought of the things discussed and 
were glad they had come and hoped that such meetings 
would continue. Many are present who never before 
visited the school. 

The meetings have been called by districts so that 
every parent would feel a particular interest, and the at- 
tendance has been beyond what we expected. There 
have been from twenty-five to seventy-five parents pres- 
ent at each meeting. We hope that this may be a 
nucleus for parents’ organizations and that a closer 
touch may be had with the school and the school work. 

Very truly, 
J. H. Carfrey, 


Superintendent of schools. 
Wakefield, Mass. 


FOR MEMORIZING. 


GO A-SINGIN’ STILL. 

New times, or old times—we'll go a-singin’ still, 

An’ climb where Hope shines brightest, on the halle- 
lujub bill! 

So many thorns are hidden to wound our wandering 
feet— 

An’ the world has so much sorrow, a simple song seems 
sweet! 


New times or old times,—hewever life appears, 
We'll try to see the sunshine a-glimmering through 


tears; 

An’ takin’ still a hopeful heart to where life’s journey 
ends, 

We'll get so close to heaven that we'll recognize our 
friends! 


—Atlanta Constitution. 


Let fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 

Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy; 
Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 

And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 


—Milton. 


Forget the slights you have received; 
Perhaps they weren't intended so; 
And should you cherish them, revenge 
Will in your bosom surely grow. 


Forget that not a kindly hand 
Helped you some special weight to bear; 
For those who knew of yours, perhaps, 
Had still a greater load of care. 


As quickly as they pass your hand, 
Forget the favors that you do; 
If you remember you'll demand 
That they be done again for you. 
—Selected. 
—o——_ 
Brace up, old man, never despair; 
Life has some joys in it yet— 
You may never be rich, you may never be great, 
But earry your head like a ruler of state— 
Don’t sorrow, don’t grumble, don’t fret. 
—‘Toasts and Tributes,’ Arthur Gray, editor. 


Pull away cheerily, work with a will! 
Day after day every task should be done! 
Idleness bringeth us trouble and ill, 
Labor itself is some happiness won! 
Work with the heart and work with the brain, 
Work with the hands and work with the will, 
Step after step we shall reach the high plain; 
Then pull away cheerily, work with a will. 


—Lowell. 
There is no rhyme that is half so sweet 


As the song of the wind in the ripening wheat; 

There is no metre that’s half so fine 

As the lilt of the brook under rock and vine; 

And the loveliest lyric I ever heard 

Was the wildwood strain of a forest bird. 
—Madison Cawein. 


Earth’s crammed with heaven 

And every common bush afire with God, 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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PRACTICAL CIVICS 


To encourage the planting of trees in the public streets 
in the Borough of Bronx, New York city, the North Side 
board of trade offered the following prizes to the pupils 
of the Morris high scliool, or the seventh or eighth gram- 
mar grades of the public schools: First prize of $50 for 
the largest number of trees planted above 100; second 
prize of $25 for the largest number of trees planted 
above fifty; third prize of $15 for the largest number of 
trees planted above forty; fourth prize of $10 for the 
largest number of trees planted above twenty-five; 
twenty prizes of $5 each for the largest number of trees 
planted above fifteen. 

The trees to be planted upon streets which are graded 
to the established city grade, upon a permit from the 
park commissioner. 

To prove that the trees have been actually planted at 
the request of the competitor, each competing pupil pre- 
sented a statement signed by the pupil, and counter- 
signed by the owner or planter of the tree, upon blank 
forms furnished by the North Side board of trade. 

The boy or girl competing for the prize went about 
among his friends and urged them to plant trees, thus 
inaking thet advocates for beautifying the city. It com- 
pelled him to think up arguments for it. The plan 
made a radical departure from the ordinary prize-giving 
schemes of public-spirited friends of the schools in that 
the prize was not for mere academic effort as is usual, 
but for real results. It is one thing to win a prize with 
the best essay on tree-planting, but quite a different 
thing to get out among folks and urge them to do some- 
thing. The North Side board of trade is doing a real 
service to schools in encouraging this sort of thing. 

When the pupil gets the friend to plant the tree he has 
this certificate filled out:— 


To the North Side Board of Trade: 


This is to certify that I have secured the planting of 


feet from the corner of.............eee08 St. or Ave., in 
accordance with the conditions of your competition. 


Kind 


The fact is verified and the work set to the credit of 
the competitor. 
This is a scheme of municipal betterment worth imita- 
tion by the small towns outside of New England. 
William McAndrew. 


HOW FLOWER SEEDS ARE DISTRIBUTED BY THE 


CLEVELAND HOME GARDENING ASSOCIATION. 

The method of ordering and delivering seeds through 
the schools has been thoroughly tested to reduce labor 
and the chance of error to a minimum. For the orders, 
a strong manila envelope—nine by six inches—is used, 
upon which such information and instructions are 
printed as: “Price of seeds one cent a packet. Mark 
opposite the variety the number of packets wanted.” 
Then follows a list of the varieties of seeds offered for 
the year.‘Return this envelope to the teacher with your 
money. Do not put the money in this envelope.’ There 
are blank spaces for the number of packets ordered, 
the amount of money paid, the name and address of 
the pupil giving the order, the grade and school to which 
the pupil belongs. Then follows any special informa- 
tion which may be of help in making a selection. For 
example, “Four o’clocks, bachelor’s button, marigold, 
calliopsis, zinnia, morning glory, and nasturtium are 
easiest to grow. Cosmos is riot recommended for the 
smoky districts.” Packages of these envelopes are sent 
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in February to the principal of each school. A letter 
approved by the superintendent is also sent in which 
appears such announcements as the association wishes 
to make and brief instructions in regard to the orders 
as follows: “Tie the envelopes from each grade into one 
package. Have all the packages from your school made 
into one bundle and sent to the headquarters of the as- 
sociation. Send the money to the treasurer. Indicate 
plainly the name of the school from which the money is 
sent, and, if possible, send it in the form of a check.” 
Orders from individuals and associations outside the 
schools are taken at the same time and in the same 
form. The returned envelopes are received and the 
number of packets of each variety tabulated by the 
young woman employed to superintend the packing. 
This tabulation furnishes an accurate basis for the quan- 
tity of seed to be purchased and avoids waste or loss. 
When the seeds arrive they are conveniently arranged 
on long tables for the women employed to measure 
them and fill the packets. These packets are small en- 
velopes upon which the name of the seed and brief in- 
structions fur planting are printed. The order envel- 
opes from each school are taken and the packets or- 
dered on each one are put into it, together with a card 
giving brief, plain directions for the preparation and 
care of the garden. The envelopes are then made into 
a bundle ready for delivery about the first of May. The 
money received from the sales of seeds has under this 
arrangement always covered the cost of seeds, printing, 
and packing, leaving a small margin for the purchase 
of bulbs which are distributed to the schools in the fall, 
—From “The Cleveland Home Gardening Association,” 
by Starr Cadwallader, in the Chautauquan. 


SALUTING THE FLAG. 


Can any one tell where he learned to love the flag? 
No more than where he first saw it flapping and snap- 
ping bravely in the winds of heaven. This generation 
is taught to reverence and honor the flag by precept and 
example in the public schoolroom and at all public fune- 
tions, parades, and pageants. But the especial ceremony 
of saluting the flag is a comparatively recent innovation 
in child life in America. 

We learned to love the flag before we learned the dif- 
ference between a republic and a monarchy. We did 
not require to know the complete story of our struggle 
for independence, nor ‘the awful agony of our Civil war 
before the red and white and blue in a certain combina- 
tion of broad stripes and bright stars meant to us home, 
the heart’s desire, the flag of our allegiance. 

But although it is true, not only of Americans, yet 
more intensely true of Americans, that all men rally to 
their flag from the highest and the lowest walks of life 
instinctively, unreasoningly, and with passionate devo- 
tion, whether or not we have been taught its complete 
story, whether or not we are outcasts and criminals or 
successful and honored, still it is a beautiful and proper 
custom to teach by the simplest means the control of this 
devotion within its proper bounds and the reasonable 
service which our flag demands of us. 

In the schools of America this flag lore is now being 
taught as it was not taught a generation or two ago. 
The regularly recurring lesson in patriotism, simple, 
earnest, thrilling, is one of the bright spots of a child’s 
education daily. 

A BAKER’S DOZEN. 

Why is thirteen called a baker’s dozen? 

Because in clden times a baker who gave short weight 
was subjected to severe penalties, and, to be on the safe 
side, he always added an extra roll to the dozen to make 
up for any possible deficiency in the others, and thus 
safeguarded himself. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


"WITH PENCIL AND PEN. Primary Language Les- 
sons. By Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Simmons Col- 
‘lege, Boston, formerly supervisor of schools, Boston. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 127 
‘pp. Illustrated. List price, 35 cents; mailing price, 
40 cents. 

Sarah Louise Arnold has never had a rival in the 
‘hearts of primary teachers who have come into cics> 
enough relation to her to appreciate the spirit and pur- 
_pose of her work with teachers for children. Although 
she is nominally out of primary school life and is dean 
-of a woman’s college it is impossible for her to forget 
her first love, and she repeatedly goes forth to lecture 
for them, and here is the best of evidence that her pen 
‘has not forgotten its cunning. The primary teacher of 
to-day is a busy woman; her duties have multiplied rap- 
idly with the new education. Though she may be en- 
tirely fitted to compose daily language ‘lessons and to 
“write them upon the blackboard, she has very little time 
for this work. Furthermore, primary children have too 
many lessons from the blackboard. Much of the eye 
strain so common in our schools arises from this cause. 
Tn response to repeated requests Miss Arnold has here 
‘prepared a primary language book which will help to 
remedy these troubles, It is adapted to the upper half 
of the primary school, contains enough lessons to admit 
of selection in different schools, and affords ample ma- 
terial for the reyuired written work preced'nz ihe 
fourth grade. 


KING’S CONCRETE GEOGRAPHIES. Advanced 
Geography, by Charles F. King. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. (10x12). 

This is a delightful geographical reader, beautifully 
illustrated. Mr. King has been experimenting on geo- 
graphical readers for several years. The transformation 
from the reader shape to the atlas form is an _ experi- 
ment, the advisability of which only time can tell. The 
illustrations and maps are much more attractive in this 
form, but it is far less convenient for reading purposes. 
The suggestions of collateral reading is a gratifying fea- 
ture. The book is usable with any series of school 
geographies. There has been a demand for some time 
for a supplementary book of this kind and it will prob- 
ably be more welcome than geographical readers with- 
out large maps and abundant illustrations. If it is a 
success there will be other supplementary books of this 
kind. The only disadvantage will be the prejudice 
against putting so much money into a second geogranhy, 
but this has been overcome in the case of other supple- 
mentary reading and there is no reason why it should 
not be in this case. It is sincerely to be hoped that it 
will be given a fair trial until school boards recognize 
the importance of supplementing the school geography 
with the best of collateral information given in an inter- 
esting style. 


BROWN AND BAILEY’S JINGLE PRIMER. By 
Clara L. Brown and Carolyn SS. Bailey. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 128 pp.. with illustrations. Price, 30 cents. 
The child expresses himself at first through jingle, 

ditty, and rhyme. This primer presents the printed sym- 
bols of the store of “Mother Goose” rhymes and fairy 
tales, which form a large part of the child’s knowledge 
on entering school. It embodies, therefore, the most 
natural method of learning to read, in the form most in- 
teresting to the beginner. Following the jingles are 
given stories embodying the same ideas and expressions, 
and introducing but few new words. ‘These stories 
have been used repeatedly with little children, and are 
those in which they have shown the most pleasure. The 
illustrations are very numerous and unusually attrac- 
tive. There is no longer any chance to argue as to the 
desirability of using these jingles for a First Reader. 
They are in every way the most valuable and delightful 
means of getting little children to read, but this setting 
of the jingles gets its chief value in the typographical 
arrangement of the sentences for the advantage of the 
child unused to books, and, even more, to the expressive 
pictures which have never before been quite so sugges- 
tive of the stories to my thinking. It is a prince among 
princes. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 


ARITHMETIC. By Jolin 


H. Moore of the Charlestown high school, Boston, and 
George W. Miner of the Westfield (Mass.) high school. 
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= Ginn & Co. Cloth. 8vo. 457 pp. List price, 
A book designed for use in commercial schools and 

commercial departments in schools and colleges. The 
authors are themselves instructors in commercial de- 
partments, and so may be assumed to know what is 
needed in such a book, and to have wisely chosen those 
necessary things. Useless theories and definitions they 
resolutely fight shy of. Live matter alone do they 
choose. The concrete is preferred to the abstract. 
Business documents are outlined. Oral drills are part 
of the plan, and a large part. Calculating tables are 
an additional feature. The effort is to make business 
arithmetic of a real educational value, and this aim is 
certainly achieved. 7 


THE ESSENTIALS OF AESTHETICS IN MUSIO, 
POETRY, PAINTING, SCULPTURB, AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By George Lansing Raymond, L. H. D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth. 404 pp. 

Professor Raymond has given his readers the ripe 
fruit of his studies, He is one of the few men who, 
born in Chicago, came East for his life work. He was 
born in Chicago when it was in its infancy (1839) and 
was educated at Phillips Andover and Williams College 
(862) and Princeton Seminary (1865). For almost 
forty years he has been a professor in Williams, Prince- 
ton, and George Washington University. He is the au- 
thor of more than twenty scholarly and popular works 
on various phases of art. ‘The object of this book is to 
determine for the reader, if possible, the qualities caus- 
ing excellence in the higher arts, and to increase his ap- 
preciation of them. The phenomena of the arts of rhe 
highest class are traced to their sources in material ua- 
ture and in the human mind; the different arts are 
shown to be developed by exactly similar methods; 
and these methods are shown to characterize the entire 
work of artistic imagination, from the formulation of 
psychical concepts to that of their most physical expres- 
sions in rhythm, proportion, and harmony. Conjointly 
with these subjects, the effects of all the arts together 
upon everything that makes for culture and for human- 
ity are considered in themselves, as well as in their rela- 
tions to religion and to science, to both of which art is 
somewhat allied, and yet in such ways as to make it 
important that the three should be differentiated. 


OUTLINE STUDIES IN THE SHAKESPEAREAN 
DRAMA. With an Index to the Characters in Shakes- 
peare’s Plays. Prepared for students. Mary BH. Fer- 
ris-Gettemy. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 361 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This is the most helpful handbook for teachers of 
Shakespeare's plays that has been published at a reason- 
able price. Indeed, there is no other single book that 
presents so much material in such usable form for the 
teaching of this feature of English literature as this, 
Mrs. Gettemy was for several years a successful teacher 
of literature in the Galesburg (Illinois) high school and 
this is the first of her labors. Readers of the Journal of 
Education will recall the exceptionally interesting ser es 
of articles on this subject by Mrs. Gettemy last year 
and they will not be surprised to know that she has pro- 
duced a book which covers every phase of information, 
suggestion, and criticism desired by teachers. Nearly 
a half of the book is devoted to a great variety of help- 
ful material and the remainder to an elaborate study of 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “Julius Caesar,” “Macbeth,” 
and “Hamlet.” 


SOCIAL AND ETHICAL INTERPRETATIONS. A 
Study in Social Psychology. By James Mark Bald- 


win, Johns Hopkins University. Fourth edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 606 pp. 
Price, $2.60, net. 

No other American has commanded the scholarly 


thought of America and Europe along philosophical and 
psychological lines for the past ten years so thoroughly 
as has Dr. Baldwin, a Southerner by birth, a man still 
well under fifty years of age. A graduate of Prince 
ton, which has honored him with doctor’s degrees, he re- 
ceived the first degree of doctor of science ever issaed 
by Oxford (Bng.) University, and was given the degree 
of LL. D. by Glasgow University. He was a professor 
at Princeton from 1886 to 1903, since which time he has 
been at Johns Hopkins. He has received distinguished 
honors at home and abroad, always in recognition of his 
wori; in philosophy and psychology. This work on 
“Social and Ethical Interpretations” is one of his most 
important contributions to the world’s scholarship. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 26-27-28: Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., Chi- 
cago. 

March 27-30: Music Supervisors’ con- 
ference, Keokuk, Iowa, P. C, Hay- 
. den, secretary, Keokuk, Iowa. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

May 1, 2, 3: International Kindergar- 
ten Union Convention, New York. 

May 7 to 10: Joint convention of 
Eastern Art Association, Eastern 
Manual Training Association, 
Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal. 

July 2, 3, 4: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
eational Association, Greensburg, 
Superintendent R. Teitrick, 
president, Brookville. 

July 9-12: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ‘08: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. M. D. Brown, who has 
been representing the Rand, McNally 
Company in New England for the 
past five years, and who was before 
that with Messrs. Ginn & Co., dicd 
in Boston on February 7 after a brief 
iliness. He was a native of Scott, 
N. Y.; was thirty-nine years of age, 
and a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, class of 1897. He was a general 
favorite. 

MILFORD. The Medical Associa- 
tion of this section of the state held 
a public meeting recently to discuss 
the new state law for medical inspec- 
tion of schools. The teachers and 
superintendents came from all ad- 
joining towns, and physicians and 
educators, local and from Boston and 
Providence, expounded the new law, 
made its provisions clear and em- 
phasized the importance and value of 
it. Dr. J. M. French and Superin- 
tendent C. W. Haley of this town 
were the prime movers in this meet- 
ing. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard 
Teachers’ Association will hold its 
sixteenth annual meeting in the new 
lecture hall, Harvard University, 
Saturday, March 2, at 9.45 a. m. The 
topics for discussion are: “The Basis 
of an Efficient Education—Culture or 
Vocation?’ and “Industrial Educa- 
tion.” 

PROGRAM. 

9.45 a. m.—Business meeting. 

10.00 a. m.—“The Basis of an Effi- 
cient Education—Culture or Voca- 
tion?’ Arthur W. Roberts, teacher of 
classics, Brookline high school; Ar- 
thur E. Kennelly, professor of elec- 
trical engineering, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Discussion, opened by Robert A. 
Woods, head of South End _ house, 
Boston. 

The annual dinner of the associa- 
tion will take place immediately 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Buckwalter’s Easy Primer. 


February 28, 1907 
SUCCESSFULLY USED. 


Buckwalter’s Easy First Reader. 


Buckwalter’s Second Reader. 


By GEOFFREY BUCKWALTER, Principal of Mt. Vernon School, Philadelphia. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


after the meeting. Members of the 
association and their guests will 
meet at the Harvard Union on 
Quincy street. Dinner will be served 
at 1.15. 

After-dinner subject: “Industrial 
Education,” Charles H. Thurber, 
managing editor, Ginn & Co., Boston; 
John Golden, president of United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, Fall River; 
Charles W. Hubbard, Ludlow Manu- 
facturing Company. 

FITCHBURG. This city has a 
vigorous Shakespeare Club that 
meets weekly from September to 
May. It does high-class scholastic 
work and-has important influence 
upon the educational sentiment of the 
city. 


CONNECTICUT. 
WALLINGFORD. Miss Katherine 
Prior of the Whittlesey-avenue school 
has resigned to teach in Arlington, 
N. J. 


DANBURY. Miss Katherine T. 
Harty delivered two lectures at the 
Teachers’ institute in Stratford. Miss 
Harty is a teacher in the Danbury 
State normal school. 

At the Danbury high school the to- 
tal registration this year is 287. 

NEW HAVEN. Miss Mary L. 
Wheeler, teacher in room 6, Zunder 
school, has resigned to teach at a 
much larger salary in the schools of 
Orange, N. J. 

The Connecticut Association of 
Classical and High School Teachers 
met in the New Haven high school 
Saturday, February 16. About 150 
were present. Figures read by Cor- 
responding Secretary H. A. Tirrell of 
Norwich showed that Connecticut is 
behind other states in the salaries 
paid to high school teachers. The 
following officers elected: 
President, J. P. Cushing, New 
Haven: vice-president, Clement C. 
Hyde, Hartford; corresponding secre- 
tary, H. A. Tirrell,-Norwich; record- 
ing secretary, Grace A. Weeks, New 
Haven; treasurer, J. R. Tucker, East 
Hartford; executive committee. the 
foregoing and Stephen A. Wilby, 
Waterbury; Emma F. Eames; Bridge- 
port; W. C. Akers, New Britain. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW JERSEY. 


PLAINFIELD. The board of edu- 
eation of Plainfield has adopted a 
new schedule of salaries. The maxti- 
mum has been raised in various posi- 
tions from twenty-five to forty per 
cent. and each teacher is to be ad- 
vanced a hundred dollars or more in 
September. The increase was made 


without effort on the part of the 


teachers. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

WEST CHESTER. The Wash- 
ington Post of February 16 has this 
item 

A party of 195 young people repre- 
senting the senior class of the State 
normal school at West Chester, Pa., 
arrived in Washington this morning 


on their annual sightseeing trip. 
They spend to-day at the capital and 
in the congressional library and will 
see the city by automobiles this 
afternoon. To-morrow they will 
visit the bureau of engraving and 
printing, the national museum, Smith- 
sonian Institution, fish commission, 
and Corcoran art gallery, with a 
sunset trip to Arlington. Saturday 
they will visit the treasury, state, 
war and navy building and White 
House, and go to Mount Vernon in 
the afternoon. 

Their home while in Washington 
is the Ebbitt House, where they will 
be entertained by Representative and 
Mrs. Thomas §. Butler of the 
seventh district of Pennsylvania. 

Vice-President Charles W. Fair- 
banks, who was their guest in West 
Chester two years ago, at the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth birthday anni- 
versary of the Republican party, gave 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Austin Scholarships For Teachers 


For teachers and school superintendents on 
leave of absence. Applications for 1907-08 re- 
ceived until March 15, 1907. For information 
and blank forms of application, address 
GEORGE W. ROBINSON, Secretary of the 
Graduate School ef Arts and Sciences, 5 Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 


Total expense, including board and tuition, $30 to $35. 
Credit toward a degree given for all work of college 


grade. 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


“SEEDS for SCHOOLS 


Can be obtainedin any quantity from 


SOSOSUS 


= Station A BOSTON, MASS. 3 


Are you obliged to drop work and to rest for awhile 


GRAYCROFT 


A Sanitarium and Rest House for Women 
for the care of neryous prostration 


— surroundings. Homceopathic treatment 
Liberal terms to teachers. Circulars on application. 


Address : GRAYCROFT 
342 Otis St., West Newton, Mass. 


STEREOPTICON 
STORIES 
“EVANGELINE,” 


hundreu and sixteen views of the land of 
Acadia and Acadian life. 


“ HIAWATHA,” Legendary History of 


the American Indian 
interspersed with Indian songs in both Eng- 
lish and Ojibway language. Illustrated wit 
one hundred and fifty Indian pictures. 
Pictorially told by 
MYRTLE KING SOUTHARD. 


Care Journal of Education, Boston. 
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the students a reception this morning 
just before the senate convened. Jol- 
lowing the devotional exercises  to- 
day a reception was given them by 
Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the 
veteran chaplain, who a few years 
ago was entertained at the West 
Chester school. 

The party, which arrived by special 
train over the Pennsylvania railroad, 
started on the sightseeing tour at 7 
o'clock this morning. Dr. George 
Morris Philips, who has been  prin- 
cipal of the West Chester State nor- 
mal school twenty-five years, and is 
the oldest of the thirteen principals 
in Pennsylvania in point of service, 
is in charge of the students. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
NEBRASKA. 

NEWMAN GROVE. Richard D. 
Bartlett, teacher, issues a letter to 
the parents from which the following 
is taken:— 

“One thing which is especially no- 
ticeable in your boys and girls is 
their desire for good reading—good 
wholesome stories and good books. 
This is one of the pleasant things a 
true teacher likes to encounter, for 
truly good books are the means of 
instilling in the minds of children a 
desire for the higher and _ nobler 
things of life. The only difficulty to 
contend with is not having the books 
to read. The world is full of good 
literature which can be had for very 
little expense. There are ‘hundreds 
of good books that may be purchased 
for the small sum of ten cents. An 
educator once said: ‘There isa world 
of difference between a ten-cent hook 
and a book that may be bought for 
ten cents.’ Now which kind is your 
girl to read? Secure a good library 
for your school; let your children be 
guided in reading good books both in 
school and at home and you are ad- 
vancing a cause that will some day 
be a blessing to you. Neglect this by 
allowing your children to go out into 
the world and select their own litera- 
ture from news stands and book ven- 
ders and you are running the risk of 
your boy and girl getting hold of 
reading matter which will be destruc- 
tive to character and ruinous to the 
mind. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. Charles Albert 
Read, assistant librarian at Harvard, 
is chosen as librarian at Cincinnati 
University. 

The Cincinnati Art Club has 2 new 
home in Harrison building. "his is 
the most attractive home for art:sts 
in the Middle West. 

The third intermediate school 
building has been equipped for night 
school courses in sewing cooking, 
shop woodwork, a lecture course on 
Thursday evenings, with the use of 
the stereopticon, and a chorus Class 
on Friday evenings. 


The Late John S. Locke. 


BY WILL 8S. MONROE. 


The state of Maine, the National 
Educational Association, and the 
American Institute of Instruction 
have jointly sustained a large loss in 
the recent death of John Staples 
Locke. He was born at Biddeford, 
Maine, January 25, 1836; received 
his education in the schools of his 
native town, at the Bethel (Maine) 
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Dustless 
Schoolrooms 


The gravity of the dust question as appl 


cannot afford to ignore its significance, 


ventilation, very little has been given to dust, 


ied to our schoolrooms is such that we 
hile great attention has been given to 


When it is considered how much dust is constantly being raised by shuffling 
feet, it becomes necessary that, in order to correct the dust evil in our schools, we 
must use some means whereby the dust will be prevented from.circulating. It has 


STANDARD 


been proved that wherever 


Tuberculosis, Typhoic 


Patent Standard 
economical. 


Testimonials an 


barrel or in cans of a? 
il 


Floor Dressing 


is used the amount of circulating dust is reduced eleven-twelfths. What 
a boon this must be to teachers and scholars. i 
eyeen discomfort are not the most serious consequences of dust: Dust 
one of the most os factors in the spread of diseases such as 
c Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 

ellow Fever, Pneumonia, and others too numerous to mention. 
Standard Floor Dressing also preserves the flooring, reduces labor, 
and saves its cost many times over. Will not evaporate. Sold by the 

g capacity by dealers generally. 

ier makes process of application easy and 


Irritation of eyes and 


We willapply without charge Standard Floor Dressing to the floor 
of one room 80 that iy can personally see that all we claim for it is true. 
teresting reports from medical authorities on 

“Dust and its Dangers” gladly 


STANDARD OIL 


urnished upon request. 


COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedag in America. It aims to develop in 


the student a knowledge of. his own 


wers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory Si 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Lantern Slides and 
LARGEST STOCK 


GREATEST VARIETY 


Stereoscopic Views 
BEST GRADE 


IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 
Send for catalog and state requirements 


We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 
MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 


academy, and in active life, for Mr. 
Locke was a close and efficient stu- 
dent of the Spanish and French 
languages and literature. He was 
teacher and principal of schools at 
Biddeford for many years, and then 
for several years he engaged in edu- 
cational work in Mexico and the 
southern states of our own country. 
For thirteen years (1893-1906) he had 
been superintendent of the schools 
at Saco, Maine, where he died De- 
cember 5, 1906. For a number of 
years he was one of the directors of 
the N. E. A., and he never missed 
the annual meetings. Mr. Locke 
was a local historian of recognized 


merit as well as the author of sey- 
eral works of fiction and educa- 
tional addresses. 


> 


LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

Several men were chatting to- 
gether. One of them, a Greek, was 
praising tis country. 

“Greece,” said he, “is the most 
beautiful land in the world. The 
blue heavens laugh perennially over 
Greece,” 

“Why, that’s nothing,” said a Hun- 
garian, “the whole world laughs over 
Hungary.”—Jugend. 
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When you hire a Teacher or a Principal do you consider first the Salary 
to be paid, or his ability to do the work you require ? 

In selecting articles or methods of taking care of the books, do you say 
‘*cheap” or do you choose a ‘‘system’’ whose articles have for 25 years 
proven their ability to Reduce the Cost of Replenishing New Books, and 
to keep the books Clean, Neat, and Sanitary during the school year ? 


In other words, do you use THE HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS and QUICK REPAIRING 


MATERIAL ? 


HAVE YOU REQUESTED SAMPLES? 
We have something New, called the Holden “T” Binder! 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 241.) 


as in any way involving sanction 
either of Mormon beliefs or  prac- 
tices. 


THE NEW REICHSTAG. 


The new Reichstag has. been 
opened. In England, the speech 
from the throne is a more or less 
perfunctory and impersonal deliver- 
ance, in which the government of 
the day voices its policy through 
the lips of the sovereign. But in 
Germany the speech is the real ut- 
terance of the sovereign, and in the 
present instance it was a decidedly 
characteristic expression and was 
given with a good deal of oratorical 
effect. There was nothing espe- 
cially novel in the policy defined, 
but the emperor permitted himself 
a jubilant expression regarding the 
results of the election, not unlike 
that which he addressed to the 
street crowd at Berlin on _ election 
night. The Socialists were ostenta- 
tiously absent from the scene. It 
will not be until the work of the 
session has progressed farther that 
it ean be determined how the gov- 
ernment can make up a stable ma- 
jority without the aid of the Centre. 


NEW LAWS FOR IRELAND. 


Augustine Birrell, the new chief 
secretary for Ireland, seems not to 
have been discouraged or perturbed 
by the failure of his education bill, 
through the obstinacy of the house 
of lords, but enters with a _ light 
heart and with characteristic direct- 
ness upon the grave problems of the 
administration of Ireland. He has 
given notice of a bill for the crea- 
tion of an Irish council, which is to 
have large administrative powers, 
and is to be composed partly of ap- 
pointive and partly of elective mem- 
bers. This will be acceptable to 
the Irish only as a step toward full 
home rule. Mr. Birrell also an- 
nounces his intention to deal with 
the question of the reinstatement of 
evicted tenants, and he has made a 
beginning with a bill which deals 
directly with Lord Clanricarde, one 
of the largest and most merciless of 
Trish landlords, by depriving him of 
the management of his Irish estates 
on the ground of his incompetency. 
His lordship complains that this is 


practically treating him as a luna- 
tie, but his own conduct affords con- 
siderable justification .for the un- 
usual proceeding. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the Jour- 

NAL OF EDUCATION as complete as pos+i- 

ble the editor asks for the co-operation of 

college authorities. Properly authenticated 

news will be printed each week of changes in 

college faculties, changes in instructorships, 
and important college news. 


Rev. Charles E. Garman, D. D., 
professor of philosophy in Amherst 
College for twenty-seven years, and 
instructor in the college, died at his 
home in Amherst February 9. For 


the last three days he had been in a 
state of unconsciousness. Dr. Gar- 
man was born December 18, 1850, at 
Limington, Me., and was graduated 
at Amherst in the class of °72. He 
was the principal of the Ware high 
school for four years and then en- 
tered the Yale Divinity school, where 
he took the Hooker fellowship. In 
1880 he became the Walker instruc- 
tor in mathematics at Amherst and 
later succeeded in the department of 
philosophy the Rev. Dr. Julius H. 
Seelye, one of whose favorite pupils 
he had been. Professor Garman is 
survived by his widow, who was 
Eliza N. Miner of Ware, a sister of 
Dr. David Miner of that town. 

Amherst College students are 
greatly enjoying their new natator- 
ium. The place is full most of the 
time. Swimming is soon to be a re- 
quired art in that college. The 
building was given to the college by 
the generosity of two graduates. 

The recent death of Professor 
Charles B. Garman, D. D., is a great 
loss to Amherst. Students graduat- 
ing under him and using his books 
are potent factors in many promi- 
nent schools from Bangor to New 
York city. 

Professor Moulton of Chicago 
University is giving a course of 
Shakespearean lectures at Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. The 
last one delivered was on “Henry 
VIIL.: the Reconciliation of Charac- 
ter and Accident.” There is to be 
one more in the course. 

The college is much interested in 
adding to the McDowell fund. There 


are many of his admirers here. Two 
weeks since the musical faculty gave 
a concert, the proceeds of which 
went to permanently establishing a 
home for musical people and aiding 
him. This home is his farm in New 
Hampshire, where he is to end his 
clouded life tenderly cared for by his 
wife. Many who could not attend. 
the concert sent subscriptions to Pro- 
fessors Story and Sleeper. 


Four new professors were ap- 
pointed last week at the meeting of 
the board of trustees of Columbia. 
Nathan Abbott, dean of the faculty 
of law in Stanford University, was 
appointed professor of law. Dr. Ab- 
bott was graduated from Yale in 
1877, and took a course in the Boston 
University Law School. He has 
been a member of the faculty of the 
University of Michigan and _profes- 
sor of law in Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Dr. Harry A. Cushing, a mem- 
ber of the New York bar, was also 
appointed professor of law. Dr. 
Dickinson §S. Miller, now lecturer in 
philosophy, was appointed professor 
of philosophy. Dr. Miller is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard. Gary N. Calkins, 


“now professor of invertebrate zool- 


ogy, was appointed professor of pro- 
tozoology. This is one of the first 
chairs of the kind ever established in 
any university, and the step is taken 
in recognition of Dr. Calkins’ work 
as an investigator. 


Stereopticon Stories. 


Mrs. Myrtle King Southard, a de- 
voted student of Longfellow litera- 
ture, bas a_ stereopticon lecture on 
“Evangeline” and “Hiawatha,” each 
with 150 views. The lecture is espe- 
cially adapted to schools and has 
been given already in many of the 
suburban cities. She is a uniform 
success. Letters addressed to her 
in the care of the Journal of Educa- 


_tion will receive prompt attention. 


a 


FISHING. 


She—“You don’t love me any 
more. I know it. I feel it.” 

He—“But, pet, I assure you, I 
adore you.” 


She—“No, no, no! No man can 
love a woman with such old clothes. 


as mine.”—Le Rire, 


— 
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Advertisements measuring four lines (twenty-four words) $1 each insertion, six times, $5. Each addi- 


tional line, $0.25. 


No display ; no stocks; no mines; no cures, 


As we cannot know each classified advertiser personally we request the assistance of our readers and 
friends in excluding from these columns anything in any way questionable. 


Copy for this department must reach us ten days previous to date of publication. 
appears second and fourth week each month. 


This department 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 
102-i12 Fine Arts Bldg., Battle 
Creek, Mich., prepares students to 
make art both a means of money- 
making and an accomplishment. It 
is the very best correspondence 
school of art. Catalogue Free. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY of 
Music and Dramatic Art, America’s 
Greatest Musical College. 50 par- 
tial scholarships awarded. Faculty 
of 60 instructors of international 
reputation. 31st season. Write for 
catalogue. Address A. J. Hinshaw, 
Mer., Auditorium Bldg.; Chicago. 


MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART, 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 


HIGH-GRADE HELP WANTED 

MEN AND WOMEN: Make one 
hundred per cent. profit if you sell 
Bear’s Powders, using spare time. 
You will never be without money. 
Write for proposition, Vermin Pow- 
der Company, Scranton, Pa. 


WE WANT one lady or gentieman 
to take orders and deliver for us, 
rapid seller, highest quality goods, 
sales in almost every house. Best of 
pay and no money required to carry 
on the work. We will send a propo- 
sition as soon as we hear from you, 
also sample pair of six-inch shears for 
twenty-eight cents—stamps or silver. 
Write at once. United Shear OCo., 
Westboro, Mass. 

$50.00 PER MONTH and traveling 
expenses or 40 per cent. commission 
to work at home for men or women 
selling staple line of furnishings and 
notions; reference required; no 
scheme; straight business. Stan- 
dard Notion Co., Detroit, Mich. 


START MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 
at your home; stop working for 
others; big profits; money comes 
with orders; our plan for starting 
beginners is a “Sure Winner.” Par- 
ticulars for stamp. Franklin- 
Howard Co., Dept. 202, 515 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


75 "WEEKLY EASILY MADE 
fitting glasses. Write to-day for 
free eye book. Complete easy mail 
course. Diploma. Special tuition 
offer. Big demand for opticians. 
We start you in business. National 
Optical College, Dept. B, St. Louis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WHY NOT become a singer, earn 
a large salary and move in the best 
society? It won’t take you long if 
you use a Self Voice Placer, a me- 
chanical device for vocal students, A 
postal card brings full particulars. 
Palisade Inventions Co., Box 69, A 8, 
Weehawken, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SER- 


VICE. Many materials; many de- 
signs. Send for catalog 4A. Service 
sent on approval. George 


Springer, Megr., 258 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass, 


FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
Tablets have no superior. They are 
sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
a box. Sent postpaid. Address J, 
F. W., care Journal of Hducation, 
Boston, Mass. 


1607-1907—“THE OLD NATIONAL 
HOMESTEAD; or, The Story of 
Jamestown,” by Robert W. Wallace, 
A. M. A new, timely, and patriotic 
lecture, thrillingly interesting in its 
details, and specially appropriate for 
this year of commemoration. Ad- 
dress R. W. Wallace, care of Journal 
of Education, Boston. Telephone 
985-1, Somerville, Mass. 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used 
a few minutes each day draws the 
blood to the scalp, causing free and 
normal circulation, which stimulates 
the hair to a new, healthy growth. 
Sent on trial under guarantee. Write 
for free particulars. The Modern 
Vacuum Cap Co., 5386 Barclay Block, 
Denver, Col. 


BERNARD’S COLD WATER 
PASTE Satisfies every requirement 
of paste users; clean, economical, 
convenient, sticks like glue. Cus- 


tomers endorse it throughout U. 8. — 


Mexico, China. Sample Free. Chas. 
— 609 Rector Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, 
Film Views, Magic Lanterns, Slides 
and similar Wonders For Sale. 
Catalogue Free. We also buy Magic 
Picture Machines, Films, Slides, ete. 
Harbach & Co., S, 809 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED. 
Original, artistic, un-published work, 
amateur or professional. State size, 
class of subjects you have to sell. 
Late copy of Camera Notes for 
stamp. West. Camera Pub. Co., 522 
Lumb. ©Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


OREGON VIEWS FREE. Send 
us three names and addresses of 
farmers who may move West and we 
will send you book of Oregon views 
free. Oregon Development League 
(Dept. 78) Portland, Ore. On re 
quest, we will furnish authentic in- 
formation as to farming opportuni- 
ties. 


25 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 


-mailed to any address postpaid for T 


10e. A great variety of subjects. 
Sold by some stores at 2 for 5c and 
others at 5¢ each. Defiance Studio, 
65 West Broadway, New York. 


WE START YOU in a good 
paying business. Only small capi- 
tal necessary, as Post Card Pub- 
lisher. One Good Hustler wanted in 
each city. Write with references. 
H. L. Woehler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POST CARD COLLECTORS join 
the union. Fee 25c, including Cards 
and Outfit, “You can exchange 
cards from all parts of the world’— 
List of -exchangers, your name in 
list. Post Card Union of America, 
Dept. B, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KLIPS bind pamphlets, papers, 
magazines. Price-list free. Fourteen 
samples, 7 sizes, postpaid, on approval, 
Covers to order, H. H. Ballard, 
326, Pittsfield, Mass. 


HOUSE TO LET for the summer 


months. Address, W. F. Jarvis, 
Waltham, Mass. 
DRAMATIC 


PLAYWRITING brings perpeiual 
incomes to successful authors, Prom- 
inent dramatist will give practical 
and personal instruction by corres- 
pondence and will also place avyail- 
able plays for students. Address 
Dramatic Institute, 980 S$ Colonial 
Theatre Building, Boston, Mass. 


STANDARD PLAYS FOR COL- 
LEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
“The Spanish Gypsy,” George Eliot; 
“The Princess,” Tennyson. Drama- 
tized by Marguerite W. Morton. 
Every production of these plays has 
been a distinct success. Royalty, ten 
dollars for each performance. Copies 
sent on approval to responsible per- 
sons. Address Miss Marguerite W. 


TRANSPORTATION 

REDUCED RATES on Shipments 
of Household Goods to and from the 
West in through cars. Bekins 
Special Warehouses in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Oakland. Write 
for rate and maps of above cities 
free. Bekins Household Shipping 
Co., 95 K Washington St., Chicago. 

MALLORY STEAMSHIP  CO.,, 
Short or extended sea voyages to 
South Atlantic and Gulf (Ports, 
Single and Excursion tickets to Gal 
veston. Tex., New Orleans, Mexico 
City, San Francisco, Florida, and 
Cuba. 
Palm-Beach, ete.” Write for book- 
let “Southern Resorts.” H. H. Ray- 
— Gen. Mgr., 129 Front St., New 
ork. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIFS 


WANTED. A _ teacher 
with $5,000 capital to join me in 
erecting a $50,000 school building. 
An investment of $5,000 will carry 
with it a half interest in the entire 
property. Address for further in- 
formation W. P. Maury, Duncan, I, 

TEHACHERS: Are you open for a 
better position? Many of the instti- 
tutions we serve need competent 
men. Write us to-day stating age, 
experience, and education. Hap- 
goods, 305-309 Broadway, N. Y. 

AGENCIES will find this new de 
partment a useful one for their busl- 


ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHERS" ACENCY 


Bacellent facilities for placing 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
PL 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies «= on 


Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
ooke 


Gmicagen203 Michigan Averiue, Spokane, Wash., 313 ry Bk. Los Angeles, Cal.,238 Douglas Bldg. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885 : Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE soyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


tm SCIENCE 


For Teachers of any subject who can also coach 
athletic teams, or specialists in Physical Training 


best school d arsities; to $3, early. - 

212 Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 


WOODWAR 


Positions Waiting. 


Boston, Mass 
4 Ashburten 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


ATHLETIC 


COACHES 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Correspondence Solicited, 311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER, 


and CERTIFICATES for Public and 


Pnvate Schools, Colleges and Societies. 

; Stock and special . FILLING 
We want teachers of all subjects. 40 | p A SPECIALTY. ustrated catalog 
vacancies in January. Send for Form and samples free. : 
B. Free registration. No Position, KINSLEY-DRAKE C©O., 245 B'way, N. Y, 


NoPay. KINSLEY-DRAKE CO. 
245 Broadway, N.Y. 
TEACHER available January first or sooner are needed by The Clark Teachers’ Agency. 
Positions in high schools and grades. Write fully stating experience. 
B. F. CLARK, Steinway Hall, Chicago; 156 Fifth Ave., New York; Boise, Idaho. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Four Centuries of the Panama Canal.......... Johnson Henry Holt & Co., New York $3.25 
Synopsis of Mineral Characters............-- Richards John Wiley & Sons, 1.25 
udson’s Essays on English Studies........ George[Ed.] Ginn & Co., Boston 5 
Frost and Friendship ............-.++-----+++ Turner Little, Brown & Co , Boston 1.50 
Life in Ancient Athens............-s-+.eeees Tucker The Macmillan Co , New York 1.25 
Principles of Microscopy... ........- Wright “ “ “ “ 
Good Hunting ........ Roosevelt Harper & Brothers, ‘ 1.00 
Sea Warns for BoyS...... Henderson “ 
Christian Science. ... .... Twain “ “ 
Shall the Classics Die ? . Ashmore G.P. Putnam’s Sons, “ 1.25 
TenMysON Smyser Eaton & Mains, 1.00 
Lords and Lovers and Other Dramas. Dargan Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 150 
The Great Days of Versailles...... ... Bradby 
The Apostles’ Creed........... Beeching Dalton & Co., 
Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman .............. Gordon[Ed.] Clarendon Press, wae”. 
The Election D’Albe Longmans, Green & Co., 
The Teaching of Mathematics................. Young “ “ “ “ 1.50 
The Mytho) of Greece and Rome........... Fairbanks D. Appleton & Co., a _ 
The Bovuk of ping and Wood Craft......... Kepbart — Publishing Co., “ dene 
The Third School Year............0.0-.seeeeee Re A. Flanagan Co., Chicago ae 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


SINE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Any Information, 
COMPANY®@ New York. 


| eration of American 


| opening. 
nance,” by David Ferguson, is an ac- 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The March Century is a :arden 
rumber, covering a wide aud vari d 
range of outdoor interests—Chiarles- 
ton gardens, Persian gardens, work- 
ingmen’s gardens, flower arrange- 
ment in Japan, and a review by a 


Dutch expert of Luther Burbank’s 


work in scientific horticulture. In a 
different vein, and also touching a 
subject of far-reaching interest, is 
Ww illiam H. Tolman’s account of 
“Workingmen’s Gardens in France,” 
one of the most encouraging move- 
ments of the day. Detroit, New York, 
Philadelphia, and other American 
cities are developing similar aims: 
but France has carried the work far 
beyond the point of an experiment; 
and the story is full of vital interest. 
For those who want to read also of 
something besides out-of-doors, there 
is a variety of articles and the usual 
fiction—the conclusion of A. E. W. 
Mason’s “Running Water,” and fur- 
ther chapters, increasing in interest, 
of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's 
strong novel. An especially strong 
and timely appeal is made in John H. 
Finley’s estimate of “The ex-Presi- 
dent.” 

—The March Everybody's  pre- 
serves its customary fair balance he- 
tween information and entertainment. 
The informing articles are of wun- 
usual significance and timeliness. In 
accordance with cabled instructions, 
Vance Thompson undertook to inter- 
view Cardinal Merry del Val, Papal 
secretary of state, on the church 
question in France, and sueceeded 
far beyond his expectations. “War 
Against Christ” is the title of his 1e- 
markable resultant article. “The 
Needless Slaughter by Street Cars.” 
by John P. Fox, is an expert consid- 
street-railway 

Its conclusions are eye- 
“The Shadow in High Fi- 


conditions. 


count of the entrance of detectives 
into present-day financial operations. 
Olivia Howard Dunbar writes of the 


woman’s rights movements of the 
world in an article entitled “The 


World’s Half-Citizens.” Lloyd Os- 
bourne’s novel, “The Adventurer,’ 
begins with a rush. In the same 
number is a remarkable group of 
contributors—Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, 
Morgan Robertson, Harvey O’Hig- 
gins, Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, Mary 
Heaton Vorse, Margaret G. Fawcett, 
Thomas W. Lawson, Bessie Rk, 
Hoover, and several others. 

—A splendid article in the March 
Delineator is Ida M. Tarbell’s 
“Woman’s Place in the World,” a 
brief summary, in this brilllant 
woman’s accustomed style, of the 
progress of her sex in the last half 
century. 


a 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June °90, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal. 


Write for Catal 
UNIVERSICY 
PUBLISHING Information 

27-29 West 23d St. 
N. B. Dept. 250 TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 


sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPS#ON, Principal. 


J. ASBURY PITMAN. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
addresa the Principal, A.G. BoypEn, A.M. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


— WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 
During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. The 
KEITH'S. were either called up by long-distance a or asked to come here for an interview, an 
the contract was 2losed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff 


R. A. Koberts, the distinguished | East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, kursell, and Sharon Spriz N.Y 
lish protean actor who created such a Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amsterdam ; E. L. Taylor, thaca ; F.W. 
os Siege a ES Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Richard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 
furore in New York last spring when | Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
he came to this country for a_ limited | town; and Jessie Mann, teachers as ous 
Auburn; Margaret Allen and Ada . Perry, Geneva; Alice . Stack and Edna C, Fea 
cnene oe, wae ane his first appear- | Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. ‘Titus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica, 
ance in Boston at Keith’s next week. | and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and 
He is to play his own original sketch, | such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith kK. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
‘Dick Turpin,” which has vet to he| Hodskin, Munnsville; S Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Kouser Point; 
| Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary FE. Campion, Westbury Station; 
equaled as a protean playlet. Rice and | Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
Cady, two Dutch comedians, who are pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Devel, Conne ant, O., 
the best in their line since the palmvy | E!speth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, 0.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
| and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, 0.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn't 
days of Weber and Fields; the Aribos, | you like to get a good place as easily as this? You can do it only through a recommendation 
a team of European acrobats, who per- | agency. . — 
form many novel feats; La Dell and THE SCHOOL BUT LE™TIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


Crouch in an extreinely rapid dancing | 
act; William Tomkins, a_ decidedly | 
clever monologist, with an abundance 
of original material; Lucia and Viate, | 
whese work on the wire is out of the 
common run; Emil Hoch and company ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
in a brisk playlet; Albertine Melich and POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 | 
her troupe of trained birds, the prettiest 
act of the kind ever seen in America, . ty 4 
and Mayme Remington with her lively 
ack “Busters,” a cute pickanin spe- | .=e. i olle 
black “Busters.” cute plckaninny | AMERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
* agit and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


the program. The list will be com- esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or 
pleted by Harry Jolson, a bright black- | address 


face jester; Rennier and Gourdier, a Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
pair of pretty comediennes; Ed. Estus, 
in tenia: THE ALBERT ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Tarle , love — iE 4 >, result of twenty-two years’ experience. ositions ed in 28 State 
Earl » two clev r girls who play upon * Universities ,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 
variety of instruments, and the kineto- | ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 
graph. Commencing next Monday, all 


seats i ie house wi excepti he ’ 7O Fifth A 


TEACHERS’ 
GENCY 


New York 
reserved, and it will be possible to pur- | Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
chase them a week in advance and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratr, Manager. 

Derr. C, 205 N 71n Sr., 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
POOR BIRD. | 28th teachers wanted. 01.200 to Princi- 
- | pals, 00 to $1,800; Assistants, 8600 to ,400; Grade teachers, 00 to 8800, 
Teacher—“Now what little boy can | We fill positions in every State. Manual free, 
tell me where the swallow is?’ | 


Bobby—‘'I kin.” with good general education wanted for department work in 
Teacher—“Well, Bobby, where is PEC IALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
9 . sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
it’ tem of music and drawing secure positions payiug $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
Bobby—“The home of the swallow information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
is in the stomach.” 101 Market St., t arrisburg, Pa,, 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 


12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


~ ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Clancy’s boy, Terrence, while at 
school one day was requested to Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


Positions. Send for circulars. 
parse the sentence: “Mary milks the ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 
cow. lerrence got on very well 


until he came to the word cow. SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

“Cow is a pronoun, feminine gender,| Henry Sabin 500%, 16th Elbridge 
third person singular and stands for| During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
Mary.” sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 


“How’s that?” queried the teacher, | Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
Terrence answered: “Sure it does.|department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


If the cow didn’t stand for Mary EN. Address HENRY SABIN, 
how could she milk it?’ Manhattan Building. Des Moines, Iowa. 
i i We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 3 
“T have two frierds: one is a jew- Winship q every part ef the ¢ os g 
eler, the other is a turnkey at a po- very P ountry. 


lice station. And yet their jobs are Teachers’ 20-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass 


almost alike.” 


“How do you make that out?” WM. F. JARVIS 
“One sells watches; the other 4 Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 


“My girl deceived me for a _ long oom 473, Y.M.C. A. Bldg, Portland, Maine 
time. But I found her out at last.” BIG DEMAND for Teachers YOU 


“How did you do it?’ 
“Called when she wasn’t in.” 


Subscribers to the Journal of Education who wish to 
take advantage of our renewal offer should send us a 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE) postal requesting that the offer be made. 


is equivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
cousfally, when vou are enrolled at The Schon. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Now York, Estap. Welle for Circular 29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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Just Pyblished 


THE RECITATION 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools 
of Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 


This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers in 
the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet reached 
the point of perfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and, withal, practical and helpful. 


CLOTH, $1.25 


Just Published 
CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 


WRITTEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
NEEDS OF PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES 


A FIRST-CLASS WORKIN EVERY PARTICULAR 


WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Nat- 
ural Science, Language; also Supplementary Reading, School 
Dictionaries, and Reference Books. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


FOR THE GRADES 


The Riverside Literature Series, 
Annotated masterpieces for all grades. 


The Webster-Cooley Language Series. 
Language Lessons, Grammar. 
Composition, for Grades IV-X. 


Holbrook’s Hiawatha Primer. 


A tirst reading book . $0.40 
Holbrook’s Book of Nature tone 

A second reading book ‘ -45 
Holbrook’s Northland Heroes. 

A third reading book ‘ .35 


Hazard’s Three Years with the Poets. 
Poems for memorizing during the first year 


Riverside Graded Song Book. 


Tappan’s American Hero Stories. 


For Grades V and VI .55 
Tappan’s Our Country’s Story. 

Anelementary history of the United States, .65 
Fiske’s History of the United States. 

For Grammar Schools 1.00 


Tappan’s England’s Story. 


A History of England for Grammar Schools, 85 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


/ 


A 


J 


EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Unconventional Travel 
Unconventional Recreation AN IDEAL VACATION 
Unconventional Education 


WHY NOT GO ABROAD? 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE 


Sail June 19th or June 29th 
Return August 26 or Sept. 5th ) - $400 to $575 


A SCHOOL as genuine as any in the land. 

A FACULTY of the livest lecturers the country 
affords. 

A CURRICULUM as tempting as any you know. 

A TRIP as delightful as any you could plan. 


HOW CAN ALL THIS BE? 


Let us write you all about it. Ask for the Sum- 
mer School Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
24 Trinity Place - - BOSTON 


A BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 


Nothing equals a good binder for preserv- 
ing the numbers of the Journal and keeping 
them in shape for ready reference. 

We have a strong, substantial binder with 
heavy board covers and flexible cloth back. 
It will hold one volume or twenty-five num- 
bers, which can be inserted each week as 


received. 


Upon receipt of 50 cents we will send one 
of these binders, securely packed, with post- 


age prepaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, BOSTON 
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